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Foreword 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations, an important element of Canadian society, often address needs and interests of 
citizens that governments and the private sector do not. Although the presence of these organizations is felt in virtually 
every community, they have not been studied extensively. We have little knowledge of their numbers, their contributions, 
or the resources they require to fulfill their missions. 


The information collected by the National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations (NSNVO) is essential for 
several reasons. It will help address concerns that the potential social, economic and cultural contributions of these 
organizations to Canadian communities are not being fully realized and recognized. The research is a critical first step 
towards enabling evidence-based policy development by governments and others to strengthen nonprofit and voluntary 
organizations. It will also provide individual nonprofit and voluntary organizations with benchmark data against which to 
compare their experiences and characteristics. Last but not least, it will offer Canadians a richer understanding of the role 
that nonprofit and voluntary organizations play in their lives. 


The NSNVO was funded by the federal government’s Voluntary Sector Initiative. The objectives of the NSNVO are: 


e to collect comprehensive information about the breadth of the nonprofit and voluntary sector in Canada, its 
characteristics and its areas of activity, and 

e¢ to improve our understanding of the challenges that organizations may be experiencing with respect to their capacity 
to achieve their missions. 


The NSNVO was undertaken by a consortium of nine organizations: the Canadian Centre for Philanthropy (as the lead 
organization); /’Alliance de recherche universités-communautés en économie sociale, I’Université du Québec a Montréal; 
Canada West Foundation; Canadian Council on Social Development; Capacity Development Network, University of 
Victoria; Community Services Council, Newfoundland and Labrador; School of Policy Studies, Queen’s University; 
Secretariat on Voluntary Sector Sustainability at the Manitoba Voluntary Sector Initiative; and Statistics Canada. 


Qualitative research was conducted to identify issues for the survey to address and to make an initial assessment of the 
various strengths of nonprofit and voluntary organizations as well as the challenges they face in fulfilling their missions. 
This phase of the research involved a literature review and a series of focus groups and key informant interviews. Our 
findings showed that nonprofit and voluntary organizations believed they had many strengths, particularly the ability to 
tap the resources of committed volunteers and paid staff.' But participants also reported that they were having considerable 
difficulty obtaining the appropriate financial and human resources to deliver their programs and services to Canadians. 
These findings guided the development of the survey questionnaire for the quantitative phase of the research. 


In 2003, representatives of approximately 13,000 incorporated nonprofit organizations and registered charities* were 
surveyed by Statistics Canada. They were asked to report on the characteristics of their organizations and the factors 
that influenced the capacity of their organization to achieve its mission. The data presented in this report have been 
weighted to provide estimates for the estimated 161,000 incorporated nonprofit and voluntary organizations and registered 
charities in Canada.* 


The survey provides the most comprehensive profiling of nonprofit and voluntary organizations ever undertaken in 
Canada and, given its scale, it may be the most comprehensive study conducted in the world. It breaks significant 
methodological ground by creating, for the first time, a sample frame that makes possible valid estimates of all incorporated 
nonprofit and voluntary organizations and registered charities in Canada. 


1. See M.H. Hall et al., 2003, The Capacity to Serve: A Qualitative Study of the Challenges Facing Canada’s Nonprofit and Voluntary Sector, Toronto, 
Canadian Centre for Philanthropy. 

2. Registered charities are organizations that have obtained registered charitable status from the Government of Canada. A more detailed 
description may be found in Appendix A. 

3. Additional information about the methodology employed in the collection and analyses of the data is contained in Appendix B. 
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The NSNVO provides essential baseline data about nonprofit and voluntary organizations, including 


e their numbers and geographic distribution 

e their areas of activity, the populations they serve and the extent to which they provide public benefits 
e — the financial and human resources on which they rely 

¢ problems they report about their capacity to fulfill their missions. 


lt also complements information gathered by the National Survey on Giving, Volunteering and Participating,* which 
tracks the donations and volunteer support that Canadians provide to nonprofit and voluntary organizations. 


This study is intended to begin filling some of the gaps in our knowledge about nonprofit and voluntary organizations. 
From it, a picture emerges of a set of organizations that provide services that are critical to the quality of life in our 
communities. Most nonprofit and voluntary organizations are a product of the engagement of individual citizens and their 
voluntary contributions of time and money. In many ways they help to define who we are as Canadians. 


4. The survey is generally conducted every three years and has been renamed the Canada Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Participating for 
future iterations. 
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Introduction 


The National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations (NSNVO) provides the first national portrait of the many 
thousands of nonprofit and voluntary organizations that are the cornerstones of Canadian communities. It reveals a set 
of organizations that are widely diverse in nature, touching virtually every aspect of Canadians’ lives. These organizations 
have a significant economic presence and serve as vehicles for citizen engagement, involving millions of Canadians in 
their activities as members, volunteers and financial donors. However, many nonprofit and voluntary organizations report 
significant challenges to their capacity to fulfill their missions and achieve their organizational objectives. 


An estimated 161,000 nonprofit and voluntary organizations operated in Canada in 2003. They include a wide variety of 
organizations, such as day-care centres, sports clubs, arts organizations, social clubs, private schools, hospitals, food 
banks, environmental groups, trade associations, places of worship, advocates for social justice, and groups that raise 
funds to cure diseases. Just over half are registered as charities by the federal government, which allows them to be 
exempt from a variety of taxes and enables their donors to claim tax credits for donations made. 


What they have in common is their pursuit of goals to serve the public or their members, as well as an institutional form 
that does not allow the profits to be distributed to owners or directors. 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations,' for the purposes of this study, are defined as organizations that meet all the 
following criteria: 


e non-governmental (i.e., are institutionally separate from governments) 

¢ non-profit distributing (i.e., do not return any profits generated to their owners or directors)? 

e — self-governing (i.e., are independent and able to regulate their own activities) 

e voluntary (i.e., benefit to some degree from voluntary contributions of time or money) 

e formally incorporated or registered under specific legislation with provincial, territorial or federal governments.? 


The scope of the NSNVO excludes grass-roots organizations or citizens’ groups that are not formally incorporated or 
registered with provincial, territorial or federal governments.’ It also excludes some registered charities that are considered 
to be public sector agencies (e.g., school boards, public libraries and public schools). 


1. Many terms are used to describe the various organizations that are of interest to the NSNVO—voluntary, nonprofit, charities, third sector, civil 
society, and community-based. We have chosen the term ‘nonprofit and voluntary. For a discussion of these terms and a rationale for using them, 
see A.R. Febbraro, M.H. Hall and M. Parmegianni, 1999, The Voluntary Health Sector in Canada: Developing a Typology—Definition and Classification 
Issues, Ottawa, Canadian Centre for Philanthropy, Canadian Policy Research Networks, The Coalition of National Voluntary Organizations and 
Health Canada. 

2. Asmall number of co-operatives were also included in the.study. J. Quarter, 1993, Canada’s Social Economy, Co-operatives, Non-profits and 
Other Community Enterprises, Toronto, James Lorimer notes that some co-operatives—including credit unions and groups that deal with farm 
marketing and food retailing—do allow members to hold shares in the organization. The mission of these organizations is typically not to 
maximize profits and, unlike the shares of a business, the shares of such co-operatives do not entitle holders to dividends of any year-end 
surplus. 

3. These criteria have been adapted from the International Classification of Nonprofit Organizations—see L.M. Salamon and H.K. Anheier, 1997, 
Defining the Nonprofit Sector: A Cross-national Analysis, Manchester, N. Y., Manchester University Press. 

4. These grass-roots organizations undoubtedly play an important role in communities. Many incorporated nonprofit and voluntary organizations 
likely had their beginnings as less formal citizen groups. They have been excluded from the study because of the substantial difficulties 
identifying and locating them. Incorporated organizations are more likely to have some degree of permanence and to be able to respond to 
targeted initiatives to improve their capacity to serve the Canadian public. 
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What type of information does the NSNVO provide? 


The NSNVO provides a comprehensive picture of the role that nonprofit and voluntary organizations play in Canadian 
life. It documents their numbers and regional distributions,° the areas in which they work, the populations they serve, the 
extent to which they provide public benefits, the financial resources they rely on, their role as employers, and the volunteers 
they engage. It also identifies the challenges organizations report with respect to their capacity to achieve their missions. 
The information has implications for the development of public policy pertaining to nonprofit and voluntary organizations, 
and provides a benchmark for future studies of this important set of institutions. 


5. While allowing for regional comparisons, information on the size of communities in which organizations operated was not collected. As a result, 
analyses of rural-urban variations are not possible. 
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Key findings 


Several themes emerge from the results of the National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations (NSNVO). 
Clearly, the story of nonprofit and voluntary organizations is really a story about how Canadians come together to build 
community, address collective needs and work for the benefit of the public. Nonprofit and voluntary organizations tend to 
occupy specific niches: most have a local focus, and many concentrate on addressing the needs of specific segments of 
the population. Collectively, however, these organizations have a very broad scope of activities, and they touch almost 
every aspect of Canadian life. 


There are also clear differences between 


¢ organizations that have relatively large revenues and those with very modest revenues 
¢ organizations that depend on governments for their funding and those that do not 
¢ organizations that rely mainly on volunteers to achieve their missions and those that rely on paid staff. 


The characteristics of these organizations also vary somewhat according to the province or territory in which they are 
located. 


The story of nonprofit and voluntary organizations is also a story about challenges. A majority of the organizations who 
participated in this study report having problems fulfilling their missions and achieving their organizational objectives. 
These findings suggest that many organizations may be struggling to provide the public with all of the benefits they have 
the potential to offer. 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations are vehicles for citizen engagement 


The interests, talents and energies of individual Canadians drive nonprofit and voluntary organizations. Virtually all 
organizations are governed by boards of volunteer directors, which define the missions and objectives of these 
organizations. More than half of all organizations are run completely through the contributions of volunteers—in the form 
of donations of both time and money. Collectively, these organizations draw on more than 2 billion volunteer hours,' the 
equivalent of more than 1 million full-time jobs, and more than $8 billion in individual donations to provide their programs, 
services and products. Canadians have also taken out a total of 139 million memberships in nonprofit and voluntary 
organizations, an average of 4 memberships per person. These findings suggest that one of the hallmarks of nonprofit 
and voluntary organizations is their connection to community through the participation of individual citizens. 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations focus on community and provide public benefits 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations tend to be focussed on providing services within their own neighbourhood, city, 
town or rural municipality. Most provide services or products to people. Many of these organizations serve the general 
public, but many also target their services to specific populations such as children, youth, seniors or persons with 
disabilities. While the vast majority have people as members, just 27% provide these members with special benefits 
other than voting rights or receiving a newsletter; only a minority report that their members benefit most from the services 
they provide. Finally, more than half of all organizations are registered as charities, a privilege conferred only on organizations 
whose activities are clearly directed to public rather than private benefit. 


Their scope of activities is broad 


Governed as they are by the interests of individual Canadians, nonprofit and voluntary organizations touch on virtually 
every aspect of Canadian life. Their primary areas of activity are Sports and recreation (21% of all organizations), 
Religion (19%), Social services (12%), Grant-making, fundraising, and voluntarism promotion (10%), Arts and culture 


1. This estimate is based on the total number of volunteer hours that organizations reported receiving. It should be noted that The National Survey 
of Giving, Volunteering and Participating estimates that Canadians volunteered a total of 1.1 billion hours in 2000. (See M.H. Hall, L. McKeown and 
K. Roberts, 2001, Caring Canadians, Involved Canadians: Highlights from the 2000 National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Participating, 
Catalogue no. 71-542-XPE, Ottawa, Statistics Canada.) 
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(9%), and Development and housing (8%). They also include Hospitals, Universities and colleges, Law, advocacy and 
politics, Environment, Education and research, Health, and International organizations. Because of their broad scope, 
they are very diverse with regard to the size and sources of their revenues and the degree to which they depend on paid 
staff versus volunteers. 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations have a substantial economic presence 


With revenues totalling $1 12 billion, nonprofit and voluntary organizations play a substantial role in the Canadian economy. 
Although one-third of this is attributable to a relatively small number of Hospitals and Universities and colleges, the 
remaining organizations still report revenues of $75 billion. Nonprofit and voluntary organizations are also significant 
employers, with paid staff totalling just over 2 million people.® 


Larger organizations receive the bulk of resources 


A small percentage of organizations command most of the resources that flow to nonprofit and voluntary organizations. 
The 1% of organizations that have annual revenues of $10 million or more receive 59% of all revenues. Almost three- 
quarters of all volunteers are engaged by the 6% of organizations that have volunteer complements over 200. The 13% 
of organizations with revenues over $500,000 receive 41% of all volunteer hours. 


Larger organizations are more dependent on government funding 


Forty-nine percent of all revenues reported by nonprofit and voluntary organizations comes from governments, with 40% 
coming from provincial sources. Earned income from non-governmental sources accounts for 35% of revenues; gifts and 
donations account for 13%. Organizations with larger revenues are generally more likely than others to depend on 
government funding; those with relatively smaller annual revenues depend more on earned income from non-governmental 
sources and gifts and donations. Setting aside Hospitals and Universities and colleges, 36% of the remaining organizations’ 
revenues comes from government, 43% from earned income from non-governmental sources, 17% from gifts and 
donations, and 4% from other sources. 


The big are getting bigger 


Generally, the larger the organization is in terms of revenues, the more likely it is to report increased revenues, a growing 
number of volunteers, and a higher number of paid staff in 2003 than in 2000. Smaller organizations, however, are more 
likely to report unchanged or declining revenues over the same period, fewer volunteers, and stable levels of paid staff. 


Funding varies by area of activity 


Hospitals, Universities and colleges, and Social service organizations tend to depend more on government funding. 
Business and professional associations and unions, Sports and recreation, Arts and culture, and Development and 
housing organizations rely more on earned income from non-governmental sources. However, Religion, International, 
and Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion organizations depend more on gifts and donations. 


Financial and human resources vary by area of activity 


Organizations have substantially different profiles of resource usage. For example, Hospitals and Universities and colleges 
command 33% of all revenues, employ 34% of all paid staff, and engage 2% of volunteers. Sports and recreation and 
Religion organizations, however, account for 12% of revenues, 12% of paid staff, and 38% of all volunteers. 


Resources do not appear to be declining, but may still be inadequate 


More than three-quarters of organizations report that their revenues and the number of volunteers they engage either 
remained stable or increased from 2000 to 2003. Among organizations with paid staff, more than 80% report that their 
number of employees has either remained stable or has increased. However, this does not mean that these resources 
are adequate. Many organizations report problems fulfilling their mission, and significant numbers also report difficulties 
because of increasing demand for services or products. 


2. The calculation of revenues includes transfers between nonprofit and voluntary organizations. 
3. This number may include paid staff working for more than one organization, in which case they would be counted more than once in the total. 
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Capacity problems may keep organizations from fulfilling their missions 


Organizations report substantial problems relating to their capacity to engage volunteers and obtain funding, which may 
limit their ability to contribute to their communities. A majority report difficulty planning for the future, difficulty recruiting 
the types of volunteers the organization needs, and difficulty obtaining board members. Close to half report difficulty 
retaining volunteers, difficulty obtaining funding from other organizations such as government, foundations or corporations, 
and difficulty obtaining funding from individual donors. Many of these problems tend to be most frequently reported by 
the 46% of organizations with revenues of $30,000 to $499,999. However, difficulty obtaining funding from governments, 
foundations or corporations increases as an organization’s revenues increase. These problems are generally least likely 
to be reported by those organizations having the lowest revenues. 


The 48% of organizations that reported receiving funding from governments, foundations or corporations between 2000 
and 2003 report substantial difficulties with respect to this funding.* More than 60% report problems due to reductions in 
government funding, unwillingness of funders to fund core operations (e.g., long-term programs, administrative expenses) 
and overreliance on project funding. At least 25% indicate that these problems are serious. Most of these problems 
appear to be associated with government funding, which comprises the bulk of the funding they receive from these 
sources. 


The geographic distribution of nonprofit and voluntary organizations 


The distribution of organizations varies across the country. More organizations are located in Quebec (29%) and Ontario 
(28%) than in any other province or territory. However, relative to their populations, smaller provinces and territories tend 
to have larger numbers of organizations than do the larger ones. For example, Quebec has more organizations than 
Ontario relative to its population. Ontario appears, nevertheless, to command a substantial share of revenues (43% of all 
revenues), volunteers (40%) and employees (47%). In addition, the sources of the revenues of organizations vary. 
Government is the major source of funding for organizations everywhere but Alberta, New Brunswick and the territories, 
all of which rely more on earned income from non-governmental sources. Organizations in the territories, Newfoundland 
and Labrador, and Manitoba are more likely than others to report capacity problems. 


The following pages outline the key characteristics of nonprofit and voluntary organizations, their revenues and their 


human resources, and the capacity challenges they report. They demonstrate the unique features of this set of organizations 
and the challenges they are experiencing as they attempt to fulfill their missions and serve the Canadian public. 


4. Organizations that had been in existence for at least three years were asked about difficulties pertaining to funding from governments, foundations 
or corporations. 
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Key characteristics 


Introduction 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations are very diverse, in both their areas of activity and their organizational characteristics. 
But underlying their differences is a common characteristic—they are instruments for Canadians’ collective action and 
engagement in civic life. 


With their broad scope of activities, nonprofit and voluntary organizations work to address the full range of human needs, 
improving the quality of our lives and providing essential services on which Canadians have come to depend. For 
example, they provide social services, ranging from day-care centres for children and services for youth to caring for 
seniors. They also provide opportunities for Canadians to become engaged in their communities by participating in 
sports, recreation or the arts or by addressing social and environmental issues. Nonprofit and voluntary organizations 
provide education and training, housing and shelter, and provide places for people to attend to their spiritual needs. Many 
address the needs of specific segments of the population, such as persons with disabilities, new Canadians or the 
homeless. These organizations often extend our social safety net to catch those who are not served by government or 
private programs and services. 


One of the distinguishing features of many nonprofit and voluntary organizations is that they are collectively ‘owned’ by 
their members, who do not receive a share in any revenues that their organizations may generate. The membership of 
most organizations is composed of individual people; for others, membership is typically made up of other organizations. 
Most organizations have no restrictions on who can join, and they work to provide benefits to the public rather than 
focussing exclusively on their own members. Generally, membership in a nonprofit or voluntary organization does not 
result in special benefits other than voting rights or newsletters for those who join. 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations operate in every province and territory in Canada. The majority have a local focus, 
providing services within a neighbourhood, city, town or rural municipality. However, a significant number reach beyond 
their own locality and in some cases beyond the borders of the country. 


What do organizations do? 


The diversity of Canadian nonprofit and voluntary organizations becomes apparent when they are classified according to 
their area of primary economic activity (Table 1.1).' The two largest categories of organizations are those operating in the 
areas of Sports and recreation (21% of organizations) and Religion (19%). Other common areas of activity include Social 
services (12%), Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion (10%), Arts and culture (9%), and Development 
and housing (8%). The remaining categories comprise 5% or less of all nonprofit and voluntary organizations. 


How are organizations legally constituted? 


Important legal differences among nonprofit and voluntary organizations may influence the types of activities they undertake 
and their ability to access resources. A key distinction is between those organizations that are registered charities and 
those that are not. Registered charities are able to provide receipts for donations that donors can use to claim tax credits. 
This gives registered charities an advantage over other nonprofit and voluntary organizations in their ability to attract 
donations from individual Canadians as well as corporations. Moreover, registered charities benefit from the provision 
that charitable foundations can disburse funds only to qualified donees, of which registered charities are the largest 
single group. Registered charities may also be exempted from paying income tax and property taxes. As well, they may 
be eligible to receive partial rebates on the payment of federal taxes on goods and services and provincial sales taxes in 
some provinces. To maintain their charitable status, these organizations must fulfill certain requirements, such as devoting 
the bulk of their revenues or resources to charitable activities, filing annual information returns to the Canada Revenue 
Agency and refraining from partisan political advocacy. The Canada Revenue Agency reports approximately 80,000 
registered charities in Canada. Approximately 84% of all registered charities are incorporated. 


1. The classification is based on the International Classification of Nonprofit Organizations (ICNPO) (see L.M. Salamon and H.K. Anheier, 1997, 
Defining the Nonprofit Sector: A Cross-national Analysis, Manchester, N.Y., Manchester University Press). More detailed information about the 
ICNPO is in Appendix A. 
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Table 1.1 
Nonprofit and voluntary organizations, by primary activity area, Canada, 2003 


Number of % Of all 

Primary activity areas Includes... organizations organizations 
Arts and culture organizations and activities, whether they are in general or specialized 

fields of arts and culture 13,770 8.5 
Sports and recreation organizations and activities, whether they are in general or specialized 

fields of sports and recreation 33,649 20.9 
Education and research organizations and activities administering, providing, promoting, 

conducting, supporting and servicing education and research, 

excluding public school boards, universities and colleges 8,284 Sal 
Universities and colleges postsecondary institutions . 502 0.3 
Health organizations that engage in health-related activities, provide and 

administer both general and specialized health care services, as well as 

health support services, excluding hospitals 5,324 3).8: 
Hospitals hospital facilities that provide inpatient or outpatient medical care 779 0.5 
Social services organizations and institutions providing social services to a community 

or target population 19,099 11.8 
Environment organizations promoting and providing services in environmental 

conservation, pollution control and prevention, environmental 

education and health, and animal protection 4,424 OuL, 
Development and housing organizations promoting programs and providing services to help 

improve communities and promote the economic and social well-being 

of society 12,255 7.6 
Law, advocacy and politics organizations and groups that work to protect and promote civil and 

other rights, advocate the social and political interests of general or 

special constituencies, offer legal services and promote public safety 3,628 2.3 
Grant-making, fundraising and philanthropic organizations and organizations promoting charity and 
voluntarism promotion charitable activities, including grant-making foundations, voluntarism 

promotion and support, and fundraising organizations 15,935 9.9 
International organizations promoting cultural understanding between peoples of 

various countries and historical backgrounds, as well as those 

providing relief during emergencies and those promoting development 

and welfare abroad 1,022 0.6 
Religion organizations promoting religious beliefs and administering religious 

services and rituals (such as churches, mosques, synagogues, 

temples, shrines, seminaries, monasteries and similar religious 

institutions); and related organizations and auxiliaries of such 

organizations 30,679 19.0 
Business and professional associations organizations promoting, regulating and safeguarding business, 
and unions professional and labour interests 8,483 5.3 
Organizations not elsewhere classified a small number of organizations that were unable to locate their 

primary activity within any of the specified activity categories 3,393 2.1 
All organizations 161,227 100.0 


Note: Figures do not add to total and percentages do not add to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


The requirements for charities to operate in particular areas in order to obtain and maintain their charitable status means 
that this special type of nonprofit organization predominates in areas such as Religion (94% are charities), Hospitals 
(87%), Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion (79%), Health (79%), and Social services (72%). In contrast, 
Business and professional associations and unions (7%), and organizations working in Development and housing (23%) 
and Sports and recreation (27%) are least likely to be registered charities (Table 1.2). 
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Table 1.2 
Charitable status of nonprofit and voluntary organizations, by primary activity area, Canada, 2003 


Primary activity area Registered charity Not a registered charity 


% of each activity area 


Arts and culture 54 46 
Sports and recreation 27 73 
Education and research 55 45 
Universities and colleges ial 29 
Health 79 21 
Hospitals 87 il 
Social services ile 28 
Environment 41 59 
Development and housing 23 77 
Law, advocacy and politics 35 65 
Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 79 21 
International 75 25 
Religion 94 6 
Business and professional associations and unions 7 93 
Organizations not elsewhere classified 32 68 
All organizations 56 44 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Who do organizations serve? 


Seventy-three percent of nonprofit and voluntary organizations provide services or products directly to people (as opposed 
to other organizations). These organizations most frequently report serving the general public (46%)(Table 1.3). However, 
they also provide services to specific segments of the population. Children and youth are served by 23% of organizations, 
the elderly by 11% and persons with disabilities by 8%. Other specific populations served include Aboriginal peoples, 
immigrant populations and religious communities. 


Table 1.3 

Nonprofit and voluntary organizations,’ by population served, Canada, 2003 

Population served % of all organizations 
Children or young people 23 

Elderly people 11 


Persons with disabilities or special needs 
Aboriginal peoples or organizations 

General public 4 
Population in a particular geographic area 
Men only or women only 

Ethnic groups, visible minorities, immigrants 
Religious community 

Professionals or professional groups 
Parents or families 

Organization members 

Disadvantaged, needy, offenders 

Adults 

People with particular medical problems 
Athletes, participants, enthusiasts 

Students or schools 

Other 


oH mnm $$ Faw TMH OW OM MH C 


Note: Totals do not add to 100%, since organizations can serve more than one population. 
1. These figures apply only to the 73% of organizations that provide services or products directly to the public. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Many organizations have been established with the purpose of serving particular populations. For example, 42% of 
Education and research organizations report serving children and youth, as do 37% of Social services organizations. 
Other organizations offer their services more broadly. For example, Religion (73%) and Arts and culture (68%) organizations 
are more likely than others to report serving the general public. 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations tend to be locally focussed. Some types of organizations work more locally than 
others (Table 1.4). For example, 79% of organizations in Religion, 77% of Development and housing organizations and 
71% of Sports and recreation organizations operate within a neighbourhood, town, city or rural municipality. Hospitals 
(30%), Health organizations (29%), Environment (27%) and Social services organizations (26%) are more likely than 
other organization types to serve a region within a province or territory, while Business and professional associations and 
unions (31%) are the most likely to primarily serve either their province or the whole of Canada (10%). International 
organizations (69%) are most likely to provide services abroad, although these organizations may also have programs 
that operate to some extent at the local, regional or national level. 


Table 1.4 
Main geographic area served by nonprofit and voluntary organizations, by primary activity area, Canada, 2003 


Neighbourhood, More 
city, town, rural Region ofa than one 
Primary activity area municipality province Province province Canada International Other 


% of each activity area 


Arts and culture 55.4 22.4 9.4 X 3.4 8.0 X 
Sports and recreation TN 19.2 5:5 Wel ae! 0.9 0.7 
Education and research 48.3 Zee 17.6 Xx 43 6.0 x 
Universities and colleges 27.0 x 26.7 X 8.0 ih) X 
Health 46.4 28.8 13.8 1.4 5.6 Xx Xx 
Hospitals 59.2 30.0 9.3 x X x X 
Social services 64.9 26.0 49 1.4 1 Xx Xx 
Environment 56.9 26.5 10.0 1.8 Pai X Xx 
Development and housing tiles 14.7 6.7 Xx x X Xx 
Law, advocacy and politics 36.8 23.4 23.4 Zan 8.6 X Xx 
Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 57.9 14.9 11.8 1.9 6.9 5.8 0.9 
International 12.1 Xx 45 Xx 9.0 69.2 X 
Religion 78.8 2:5 1.8 1.8 22 2D 0.3 
Business and professional associations and unions 32.6 22.6 30.6 | 10.1 e2 0.8 
Organizations not elsewhere classified 57.9 Pia Hes 2.9 2.6 Xx Xx 
All organizations 63.7 19.3 8.6 1.5 3.2 one 0.5 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Most nonprofit and voluntary organizations (76%) have people as members (Table 1.5). The collective membership? size 
of these organizations is substantial. They report having a total membership of 139 million people, an indication that 
many Canadians hold memberships in more than one organization. Thirteen percent of organizations have other 
organizations as members; their membership totals nearly 4 million organizations. 


Membership characteristics vary according to an organization’s primary area of activity. Organizations most likely to 
report having people as members operate in the areas of Religion (90%), Sports and recreation (86%), Environment 
(81%), and Business and professional associations and unions (75%). 


The question often arises whether these organizations operate primarily for the benefit of their members or whether they 
provide a broader public benefit. Only 27% of organizations report that their members receive special benefits or privileges 
from their membership, beyond voting rights or receiving a newsletter. Of those organizations that have people as 
members, only 39% indicate that their members benefit most from the services provided (Table 1.6). Business and 
professional associations and unions are most likely to provide benefits mainly to members (71%), whereas 57% of 
International organizations identify the public as their primary beneficiaries. Registered charities are also more likely than 
other nonprofit organizations to report that non-members benefit most from their services or products (Table 1.7). 


2. Respondents were asked to estimate membership size based on their own organization's definition of a member. It should be noted that this 
definition may vary from one organization to another. 
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Table 1.5 
Membership composition of nonprofit and voluntary organizations, by primary activity area, Canada, 2003 


People as Organizations Both as 
Primary activity area members as members members No members 


% of each activity area 


Arts and culture 62.1 1.8 Wore 20.8 
Sports and recreation 78.6 Ve 7.6 12.0 
Education and research 60.1 6.6 13.8 19.6 
Universities and colleges 40.4 Xx X B22 
Health 60.1 0.3 15.9 Pa TE 
Hospitals 47.6 Xx Xx 49.4 
Social services 56.6 2a 10.6 30.7 
Environment 64.9 5.8 15.8 lose 
Development and housing 59.3 3.8 10.5 26.5 
Law, advocacy and politics O29 10.0 21.8 15.9 
Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 42.3 Ve 9.4 47.0 
International 50.1 6.9 17.1 25.9 
Religion 85.0 0.4 BZ 9.4 
Business and professional associations and unions Wel WAI We 8.0 
Organizations not elsewhere classified 50.4 6.1 11.2 32.3 
All organizations 66.1 Sel 10.3 20.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Another indicator of the extent to which organizations provide public benefits is whether they restrict who can join. More 
than one-half of the organizations with people as members (57%) allow anyone to join. Business and professional 
associations and unions are most likely to restrict membership (76%), while Hospitals and Arts and culture organizations 
are least likely to restrict membership (26%). Registered charities are more likely to allow anyone to join their organizations 
(64%). 


Table 1.6 


Primary beneficiaries of services or products and membership restrictions of nonprofit and voluntary 
organizations,' by primary activity area, Canada, 2003 


Primary beneficiaries of Restriction of 
services or products membership 
Both 
Non- members and Anyone Membership 
Primary activity area Members members non-members can join is restricted 


% of each activity area 


Arts and culture 26 15 59 74 26 
Sports and recreation 55 12 34 Sill 43 
Education and research 34 25 44 50 50 
Universities and colleges X Xx BG 34 66 
Health 21 Zi 52 64 36 
Hospitals Xx Xx 52 74 26 
Social services 34 24 42 54 46 
Environment 24 15 61 1 27 
Development and housing . 60 12 28 33 67 
Law, advocacy and politics 30 15 56 52 48 
Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 18 45 38 52 48 
International 29 Sit 14 72 28 
Religion 27 4 69 67 38 
Business and professional associations and unions 71 2 27 24 76 
Organizations not elsewhere classified 52 14 37 51 49 
All organizations 39 15 46 57 43 


1. These figures apply only to the 76% of organizations that had people as members. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Table 1.7 


Primary beneficiaries of services or products and membership restrictions of nonprofit and voluntary 
organizations,' by charitable status, Canada, 2003 


Primary beneficiaries of Restriction of 
Services or products membership 
Both 
Non- members and Anyone Membership 


Charitable status Members members non-members can join is restricted 


% of each type of charitable status 


Registered charity 27 19 54 64 36 
Not a registered charity 53 10 On 49 51 
All organizations 39 15 46 oi, 43 


1. These figures apply only to the 76% of organizations that had people as members. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


How long have organizations been in existence? 


The average age of organizations is 29 years.? The number of years that organizations have been operating varies 
significantly with their primary area of activity. Those most likely to have operated for fewer than 10 years are Grant- 
making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion (35%), Law, advocacy and politics (34%), Education and research (29%) 
and International organizations (28%) (Table 1.8). Conversely, those most likely to have operated for 40 or more years 
are Religion (51%), Hospitals (49%), Universities and colleges (48%) and Business and professional associations and 
unions (28%). The relationship between length of operation and primary activity may reflect changes over time in the 
popularity of various causes. The more recent founding of certain types of organizations suggests that they have been 
instituted to meet current needs. 


Table 1.8 
Years of operation of nonprofit and voluntary organizations,' by primary activity area, Canada, 2003 


0 to 10 to 20 to 30 to 40 or more 
Primary activity area 9 years 19 years 29 years 39 years years 


% of each activity area 


Arts and culture 23 31 19 14 13 
Sports and recreation 17 20 25, 15 23 
Education and research 29 oh3 17 8 13 
Universities and colleges 12 lit 5 24 48 
Health 18 36 i 10 19 
Hospitals 14 20 16 3 49 
Social services 22 30 26 10 12 
Environment 30 33 13 10 ile 
Development and housing 23 47 21 6 3 
Law, advocacy and politics 34 22 23 is 8 
Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 35 26 1s) 9 14 
International 28 21 22 10 19 
Religion 17 14 12 6 51 
Business and professional associations and unions 18 23 16 ils 28 
Organizations not elsewhere classified 37 26 13 V2 13 


All organizations 22 26 19 14 22 


Note: Rows may not add to 100% due to rounding. 
1. These figures apply only to the 86% of organizations that were incorporated. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


3. Only 86% of organizations that were incorporated were asked about their year of founding. Length of operation was then derived based on 
year of founding. 
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Where are organizations located? 


There is substantial variation in the numbers and types of nonprofit and voluntary organizations across Canada’s provinces 
and territories. Such differences may be attributable to a number of factors, including historical and cultural influences, 
size of the population, economic conditions and differences in provincial and territorial policies regarding these organizations. 
Fifty-seven percent of nonprofit and voluntary organizations are located in Quebec and Ontario. 


In every province and territory there are more organizations working in Religion, Sports and recreation, and Social 
services than in any other area of activity. Religion accounts for the highest proportion of organizations in all regions 
except British Columbia (19%), Alberta (19%), Quebec (11%) and the territories (10%) (Table 1.9). 


Table 1.9 
Primary activity area of nonprofit and voluntary organizations, by province or territory, Canada, 2003 


Arts and Sports and Education Universities Social 
Province of territory culture recreation and research and colleges Health Hospitals services Environment 


% of each province or territory 


Newfoundland and Labrador 9.5 18.1 48 Xx 44 x 8.9 40 
Prince Edward Island On2 18.9 8.6 X 5.9 Xx 7.4 45 
Nova Scotia 9.5 115.5 5.8 Xx 1.8 x 16.4 4.2 
New Brunswick 6.4 20.4 BHO xX 41 Xx 9.7 1.9 
Quebec el oul 3.4 0.2 4.0 0.3 14.6 3.4 
Ontario 7.6 16.4 Sat 0.4 25 0.5 11.4 2.1 
Manitoba 9.1 18.0 5.2 0.4 3.9 OM ah 2.0 
Saskatchewan 10.2 241 4.2 Xx 4.2 0.6 8.6 Zee. 
Alberta 10.1 25.7 7.9 0.4 2.4 0.6 9.3 iE 
British Columbia 10.2 17.0 6.9 0.3 Sal 0.7 9.3 3.8 
Territories 10.5 Ne 7.0 X 2.9 Xx Wal Saif 
Canada 8.5 20.9 5.1 0.3 3.3 0.5 11.8 2.7 
Grant-making, 
fundraising Business and 

Law, and professional Organizations 

Development advocacy voluntarism associations not elsewhere 

and housing and politics promotion International Religion and unions Classified 

% Of each province or territory 

Newfoundland and Labrador 5.9 Zao) 7.4 Xx 24.7 fr2 23 
Prince Edward Island 52 Xx Teo Xx alee 5.5 Zit 
Nova Scotia 47 2.4 7.0 x 24.3 47 Bal 
New Brunswick 48 Xx 8.6 Xx 30.8 49 Bue 
Quebec 8.2 2.0 9.3 0.5 11.3 6.7 2.6 
Ontario 9.3 2.3 11.9 0.9 23.0 48 1.7 
Manitoba 6.0 2.0 9.7 0.4 22.4 Dal 1.4 
Saskatchewan 35 ies) 8.0 X 26.1 DIS EZ 
Alberta 48 2.2 10.8 0.4 19.0 Shi 1.6 
British Columbia 9.1 Or 8.2 ied 19.2 4.8 2.6 
Territories 6.3 8.1 6.9 Xx 9.6 Ti 2.0 
Canada 7.6 2.3 9.9 0.6 19.0 5.3 oa 


Note: Rows may not add to 100% due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


The relative number of organizations in each of the provinces and territories varies widely when population size is 
controlled for. ln Canada as a whole, there are approximately 508 organizations per 100,000 population (Table 1.10). The 
highest prevalence of organizations is in the territories (825) and the lowest is in Ontario (869). This should not be a 
surprising finding since an organization located in a major city in Ontario, with its higher population density, may be able 
to serve many more people than a similar organization in the territories. Interestingly, Quebec, with a lower absolute 
population than Ontario, has a 40% higher concentration of organizations relative to its population.* 


4. This study focussed on registered charities and incorporated nonprofit and voluntary organizations. There may be additional differences in the 
number of unincorporated organizations in the various provinces and territories. 
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Table 1.10 
Nonprofit and voluntary organizations, by province or territory, Canada, 2003 


Average number 
of organizations 


Number of % Of all per 100,000 
Province or territory organizations organizations Population count population 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,219 1 519,900 427 
Prince Edward Island 943 1 138,100 683 
Nova Scotia 5,829 4 936,900 622 
New Brunswick 3,890 2 750,100 519 
Quebec 46,326 29 7,509,900 617 
Ontario 45,360 28 12,293,700 369 
Manitoba 8,220 5 1,165,900 705 
Saskatchewan 7,963 Sige 994,800 800 
Alberta 19,356 12 3,172,100 610 
British Columbia 20,270 13 4,168,100 486 
Territories 851 1 103,200 825 
Canada 161,227 100 31,752,800 508 


Note: Percentages may not add to 100 and figures may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


At the national level, 56% of all nonprofit organizations are registered charities. Ontario and Quebec collectively account 
for 54% of all registered charities. The prevalence of registered charities is highest in New Brunswick (68%), Nova Scotia 
(65%) and Manitoba (62%). Only in Quebec (47%) and the territories (37%) is the incidence of registered charities below 
the national average (Table 1.11). 


Table 1.11 
Charitable status of nonprofit and voluntary organizations, by province or territory, Canada, 2003 


Province or territory Registered charity Not a registered charity 


% of type of charitable status 


Newfoundland and Labrador 57 43 
Prince Edward Island 59 41 
Nova Scotia 65 16) 
New Brunswick 68 32 
Quebec 47 53 
Ontario 60 40 
Manitoba 62 38 
Saskatchewan 61 39 
Alberta 57 43 
British Columbia 56 44 
Territories 37 63 
Canada 56 44 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


The western provinces have the largest percentage of organizations serving children and young people (22% to 30%). 
Saskatchewan (16%) and Manitoba (16%) also have the largest percentage of organizations dedicated to serving the 
elderly. British Columbia has the largest proportion of organizations serving persons with disabilities (11%), and the 
territories have the largest percentage of organizations serving Aboriginal peoples. 


Organizations in Alberta are most likely to have a local focus, serving their neighbourhood, city, town or rural municipality 
(74%), followed by those in Saskatchewan (68%). In contrast, Prince Edward Island has the most organizations that 
report serving the entire province (27%). Organizations in Quebec are most likely to report serving a region of their 
province (26%). 
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Summary 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations work in a diverse range of areas. Organizations operating in the area of Sports and 
recreation and Religion are the most common, followed by those working in Social services and Grant-making, fundraising 
and voluntarism promotion. About half of organizations are registered charities. 


Most nonprofit and voluntary organizations provide services close to home, within their neighbourhood, city, town or rural 
municipality. Most organizations report serving the general public, but many also deliver services to specialized groups. 
The overwhelming majority of organizations provide services or products directly to individual Canadians. Most report 
that membership is open to anyone wanting to join, that they do not restrict their services to that membership, and that 
members are not the primary beneficiaries of the services provided. 


Ontario and Quebec account for the majority of nonprofit and voluntary organizations, a finding that is not surprising 
since nearly two-thirds of the Canadian population live in these two provinces. However, looking at the number of 
organizations relative to the size of population in each province provides a somewhat different perspective. The number 
of organizations per 100,000 people is actually the lowest in Ontario and highest in the territories, the region with the 
smallest number of organizations. 
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Financial resources 


Introduction 


In addition to the contributions that nonprofit and voluntary organizations make to Canadian communities and our quality 
of life, they have a substantial economic presence. Nonprofit and voluntary organizations reported a total of $112 billion 
in yearly revenues in 2003.' One-third of these revenues was reported by the less than 1% of organizations that are 
Hospitals and Universities and colleges. The remaining 99% of organizations reported $75 billion in total revenues. 


While many nonprofit and voluntary organizations earn income by providing goods and services for a fee, some also 
depend substantially on governments—particularly provincial governments—for funding. Smaller organizations rely heavily 
on donations of money and in-kind donations of goods and services. 


How is revenue distributed across organizations? 


A small number of organizations account for the overwhelming majority of all revenues (Figure 2.1). One percent have 
annual revenues of $10 million or more; they account for 59% of all revenues received. In contrast, 42% of organizations 
have annual revenues of less than $30,000; they account for just 1% of all revenues. Less than 3% of organizations 
report having no revenues. 


Figure 2.1 

Percentage of organizations and of total revenue, by annual revenues, Canada, 2003 
% 
60 


% of organizations 


50 Ol % of total revenues 


40 


30 
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$0- $30,000- $100,000— $250,000- $500,000- $1,000,000-$10,000,000+ 
$29,999 $99,999 $249,999 $499,999 $999,999 $9,999,999 


Annual revenues, 2003 


Source: National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Hospitals and Universities and colleges account for less than 1% of all organizations but command 33% of all revenues. 
Both types of organizations also have dramatically larger average revenues than do other organizations—$31 million 
and $25 million, respectively (Table 2.1). In contrast, Sports and recreation and Religion organizations together make up 
40% of all organizations, but they account for only 12% of total revenues and have average revenues of $181,000 and 
$222,000, respectively. 


1. The calculation of revenues includes $1.9 billion in transfers received from other nonprofit and voluntary organizations. 
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Registered charities represent 56% of organizations, account for 63% of all revenues reported and typically have larger 
average total revenues than do organizations that are not registered as charities. Such differences in revenues may be 
attributable to the tax exemptions that registered charities registered charities receive and their ability to offer donors the 
opportunity to claim tax credits for donations. 


Table 2.1 


Revenues of nonprofit and voluntary organizations, by primary activity area and charitable status, 
Canada, 2003 


Primary activity area TaN. i. oh 
organizations revenues Total Average 

% % $ millions $ 
Arts and culture 8.5 3.1 3,427 248,908 
Sports and recreation 20.9 5.4 6,078 180,637 
Education and research Ont 5.9 6,592 795,663 
Universities and colleges 0.3 ile 12,381 24,647,015 
Health Che! 8.2 9,174 1,723,082 
Hospitals 0.5 21.9 24,451 31,387,311 
Social services 11.8 10.0 11,146 583,599 
Environment Zit 1.0 Waleul 205,198 
Development and housing 7.6 5.9 6,625 540,657 
Law, advocacy and politics AS leo 1,403 386,623 
Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 9.9 74 8,253 517,916 
International 0.6 lst e209 1,225,492 
Religion 19.0 6.1F 6,8055 221 813" 
Business and professional associations and unions oe 9.7 10,770 1,269,601 
Organizations not elsewhere classified 2.1 1.9 2,105 620,189 
All organizations 100.0 100.0 111,596 692,163 
Charitable status 
Registered charity Laer 63.3 70,613 786,094 
Not a registered charity 443 36.7 40,982 573,987 
All organizations 100.0 100.0 111,596 692,163 


Note: Percentages may not add to 100 and figures may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


How do organizations generate revenue? 


Governments provide 49% of the funds that organizations receive; 35% of revenue is earned income from non-government 
sources, generated by memberships and sales of goods and services (Figure 2.2).? Thirteen percent of all revenue is 
received in the form of gifts and donations from individuals, corporations and other organizations. Excluding Hospitals 
and Universities and colleges, 36% of revenues come from government, 43% from earned income from non-government 
sources, 17% from gifts and donations, and the remaining 4% from other sources. 


Forty percent of the funding for all organizations comes from provincial governments. The federal government provides 
7% of all funding, and municipal governments, 2%. Of the funding coming from government, almost two-thirds is in the 
form of grants and contributions (31% of total revenues for nonprofit and voluntary organizations). The remaining revenues 
(18% of total revenues) from government are received as payment for goods and services that nonprofit and voluntary 
organizations have delivered.? 


2. Earned income excludes government revenue sources, but includes such items as charitable gaming, membership fees or dues, fees for goods 
and services and earnings from endowments or investments, including interest income. 
3. Government grants and contribution agreements can also be used to pay for the delivery of goods and services on behalf of government. 
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Figure 2.2 
Distribution of totai revenue, by source, Canada, 2003 
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Source: National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Larger organizations depend more on government funding than do smaller organizations. Government sources account 
for approximately 58% of total revenues for organizations with annual revenues of $10 million or more, but only 12% of 
total revenues for organizations with annual revenues of less than $30,000 (Table 2.2). The association between greater 
government funding and larger annual revenues is particularly striking for government payments for goods and services. 
Organizations with annual revenues of $10 million or more report almost 10 times the government revenue for goods and 
services than do organizations with less than $30,000 in annual revenues (19% versus 2% of total revenues). 


Provincial grants and contributions account for 33% of all revenues of organizations with annual revenues of $10 million 
or more. Federal government grants are most significant for organizations with larger revenues. Reliance on municipal 
government funding is quite similar among all organizations, regardless of size of revenues. 


The other half of nonprofit organizations’ income comes from several non-government sources. Fees paid for goods or 
services provided by the organization make up 20% of total revenues (Table 2.2). Most of the remaining earned income 
from non-government sources comes from membership fees (11% of total revenues), with only small amounts from 
investment income (4%) and charitable gaming (1%).* 


Smaller organizations depend more on earned income from non-government sources than do larger organizations. For 
example, among those with annual revenues of less than $30,000, earned income accounts for 51% of total revenues. In 
contrast, organizations with annual revenues of $10 million or more receive 31% of their revenues from earned income 
from non-government sources. Membership fees appear to be a more important source of revenues for smaller 
organizations. 


Most revenues from gifts and donations come from donations made directly by individuals (8% of total revenues) or from 
corporate sponsorships, donations and grants (8%): Smaller amounts are received as disbursements from other nonprofit 
and voluntary organizations (2% of total revenues) and from fundraising organizations or private, family or community 
foundations (1%). 


4. These gaming revenues are generated by organizations themselves and do not include gaming revenues transferred to organizations by provincial 
governments. Gaming as a method of fundraising is restricted to registered charities and organizations deemed to be charities by provinces for 
gaming purposes. 
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Smaller organizations also rely more upon gifts and donations for revenues than do larger organizations. Gifts and 
donations account for about one-third of total revenues among organizations with annual revenues of less than $250,000, 
but for just 8% of revenues for organizations earning $10 million or more. This pattern is driven almost exclusively by 
fluctuations in individual donations; other types of gifts and donations are relatively constant, regardless of the size of 
revenues. 


Table 2.2 
Sources of revenue of nonprofit and voluntary organizations, by annual revenues, Canada, 2003 


$30,000 $100,000 $250,000 $500,000 $1,000,000 


Less than to to to to to $10,000,000 All 
Sources of revenue Revenues $30,000 $99,999 $249,999 $499,999 $999,999 $9,999,999 Ormore organizations 
$ millions % of all sources 
Revenues from government 
Government payments for goods and services 
Federal 1,629 0 1 1 2 4 2 1 1 
Provincial 17,203 1 2 2 6 9 17 18 15 
Municipal 1,035 1 1 1 1 2 2 1 1 
Other government 85° 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Total government payments for goods and services 19,952 2 4 4 9 15 20 19 18 
Government grants and contributions 
Federal 6,040 2 2 4 5 6 5 6 5 
Provincial 26,944 5 8 12 11 13 12 33 24 
Municipal 1,068" 3 2 2 2 2 2 0 { 
Other government 156 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Total government grants and contributions 34,208 9 WZ 18 18 20 19 39 31 
Total revenues from government 54,160 12 16 21 27 35 39 58 49 
Earned income from non-governmental sources 
Charitable gaming 1,243 7 8 5 4 2 1 0 1 
Membership fees 12,034 22 We 16 14 14 13 9 11 
Fees for goods or services 21,845 17 16 18 21 23 21 19 
Investment income (including interest) 4,173 5 4 4 4 3 4 4 4 
Total earned income from non-governmental 
sources 39,294 51 44 43 43 42 39 31 35 
Gifts and donations 
Individual donations 8,370° 23 25 25 20 12 10 4 8 
Fundraising organizations and family community 
foundations 1,138 2 2 2 1 2 2 1 1 
Disbursements from other nonprofit organizations 1,935 3 3 2 2 2 2 1 2 
Corporate sponsorships, donations or grants 2,815 4 3 3 ) 2 3 2 3 
Total gifts and donations 14,258 31 34 32 26 18 17 8 13 
Total other income 3,883 6 6 4 4 4 5 2 3 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


The types of revenues that organizations depend on to do their work vary according to the organization’s area of primary 
activity (Table 2.3). Government is a major source of revenues for Hospitals (82% of total revenues), Health (70%), Social 
services (66%) and Universities and colleges (56%). In contrast, organizations in Sports and recreation (12%) and 
Religion (8%), as well as Business and professional associations and unions (7%), receive comparatively small amounts 
of their total revenues from government. 


Provincial governments provide significant funding for organizations that work in areas where the government has 
constitutional responsibility for delivery of services, such as Hospitals, Health, Universities and colleges and Social 
services. For Hospitals and Universities and colleges, the bulk of this funding comes in the form of provincial government 
grants and contributions (49% of total revenues for Hospitals, and 42% for Universities and colleges). For Health and 
Social services organizations, provincial government funding is much more evenly distributed between grants and 
contributions on the one hand and payments for goods and services on the other. 
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Most organizations rely more on provincial government funding than they do on funding from federal or municipal sources. 
Exceptions are International and Law, advocacy and politics organizations, which receive a larger proportion of their 
revenues from the federal government than do other organizations, and which receive these mostly in the form of grants. 
Municipal governments account for only a small percentage of funding for most organizations. Organizations with the 
greatest reliance on municipal funding are those working in the areas of Environment (9% of total revenues), Social 
services (6%), Arts and culture (6%) and Development and housing (6%). 


Although governments are the largest source of funding for many organizations, those classified as Business and 
professional associations and unions, Sports and recreation, Arts and culture, Development and housing and Environment 
depend heavily on earned income from non-government sources. Within the earned income from non-government 
sources category, two sources of revenues tend to be most important: fees for goods and services, and membership fees 
and dues. The former provides a substantial percentage of total revenues for Arts and culture (42%), Development and 
housing (40%) and Environment organizations (35%). The latter is a relatively larger source of revenue for Business and 
professional associations and unions (69%), Sports and recreation (25%) and Law, advocacy and politics (24%) 
organizations. The other two types of earned income from non-government sources—charitable gaming receipts and 
investment income—provide modest amounts of revenues for most organizations. However, Grant-making, fundraising 
and voluntarism promotion organizations receive 22% of total revenues in the form of investment income, and Sports 
and recreation organizations obtain 7% of revenues from charitable gaming. 


Gifts and donations are a substantial source of revenues for Religion (accounting for 64% of total revenues), /nternational 
(39%) and Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion organizations (32%). For most, these revenues come 
from individual donations. Corporate sponsorships, donations and grants are significant sources of revenue for Sports 
and recreation (15% of total revenues), Arts and culture (8%) and Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 
organizations (5%). 


Registered charities rely more on government revenues (54% of their total revenues) than do other organizations (39%) 
and also depend more on gifts and donations—18%, compared with 4% for non-charities (Table 2.4). In contrast, other 
organizations rely more on earned income from non-government sources (53% of revenues versus 25% for charities). 


How much revenue is transferred to other organizations? 


A substantial amount of funds is transferred among nonprofit and voluntary organizations. The primary function of some 
registered charities is to provide funding to other organizations. In addition, organizations may operate as part of a larger 
network of organizations and may, for example, transfer funds to the national arm of their organization. Finally, organizations 
may also transfer funds to pay for services provided by other organizations. Twenty-seven percent of all nonprofit and 
voluntary organizations transfer or disburse funds to other organizations. These transfers make up almost $5.4 billion 
(Table 2.5), or 4% of total revenues. The vast majority of these transfers, 86%, are made to nonprofit and voluntary 
organizations within Canada, but just over $600 million or 11% of transfers are made to organizations outside of Canada 
and 3% are made to governments. Although the percentage of organizations transferring funds to other organizations is 
sizable, the average amount disbursed is $126,000. 


How much do organizations rely on donations of goods and services? 


In addition to monetary revenues, 28% of organizations report receiving in-kind donations of goods and services, with a 
total estimated value of $2.3 billion, or approximately 2% of total revenues. 


About one-quarter of organizations with revenues less than $100,000 report receiving in-kind donations, compared with 
about one-third of those with annual revenues of $100,000 or more. However, the relative contribution that in-kind donations 
make to the total revenues of an organization increases as total revenues decline. For example, in-kind donations to 
organizations with annual revenues of less than $30,000 are equivalent in value to 25% of total revenues. In contrast, 
in-kind donations received by organizations with annual revenues of $10 million or more are equivalent to just 1% of their 
total revenues. 


In-kind donations appear to be particularly important for International organizations, where they equate to 32% of total 


monetary revenues. All other types of organizations receive in-kind donations equal to 7% or less of total monetary 
revenues. 
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Sources of revenue of nonprofit and voluntary organizations, by primary activity area, Canada, 2003 
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Arts and Sports and Education Universities Social 
Sources of revenue culture recreation and research and colleges Health Hospitals services Environment 
% of all Sources 
Revenues from government 
Government payments for goods and services 
Federal 1 1 | | 2 0 2 4 
Provincial 2 2 7 6 29 32 28 3 
Municipal 0 1 0 0 1 0 5 8 
Other government 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Total government payments for goods and services 4 3 9 Ue 33 33 SD 15 
Government grants and contributions 
Federal 7 2 17 if 6 0 3 5 
Provincial 11 5 20 42 31 49 26 6 
Municipal 6 2 0 0 0 0 2 1 
Other government 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Total government grants and contributions 24 v) 37 49 38 49 31 12 
Total revenues from government 28 12 46 56 70 82 66 27 
Earned income from non-governmental sources 
Charitable gaming 4 if i 0 0 0 1 1 
Membership fees 3 2s) 5 3 1 0 4 ve 
Fees for goods or services 42 31 32 28 16 10 13 35 
Investment income (including interest) 1 2 1 2 1 3 1 1 
Total earned income from non-governmental sources 50 65 40 32 18 14 20 44 
Gifts and donations 
Individual donations Uf 3 5 2 5 0 4 1) 
Fundraising organizations and family community 
foundations 1 0 1 0 1 0 3 Zs 
Disbursements from other nonprofit organizations | 1 1 3 1 1 1 4 
Corporate sponsorships, donations or grants 8 15 2 2 8 0 2 2 
Total gifts and donations 17 20 9 7 9 2 11 23 
Total other income 5 3 4 5 2 2 3 6 
Grant-making, Business and 
fundraising and professional Organizations 
Development Law and voluntarism associations not classified All 
and housing advocacy promotion International Religion and unions elsewhere organizations 
% of all Sources 
Revenues from government 
Government payments for goods and services 
Federal 4 16 0 6 0 1 ) 1 
Provincial 19 6 2 1 2 3 4 15 
Municipal 2 1 0 0 0 0 3 1 
Other government 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Total government payments for goods and services 26 22 2 7 2 4 15 18 
Government grants and contributions 
Federal 7 12 19 32 0. 2 2 5 
Provincial 7 13 9 2 a 1 7 24 
Municipal 4 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 
Other government 0 0 0 0 0. 0 0 0 
Total government grants and contributions 19 25 28 35 6. 3 9 31 
Total revenues from government 44 47 30 42 8 7 24 49 
Earned income from non-governmental sources 
Charitable gaming 0 2 4 0 1 0 1 1 
Membership fees 6 24 1 3 9 69 4 11 
Fees for goods or services 40 le: 7 8 9 14 62 20 
Investment income (including interest) 3 2 22 2 5 Z 2 4 
Total earned income from non-governmental sources 50 41 35 13 24 85 69 35 
Gifts and donations , 
Individual donations 0 5 21 30 Sil 0 2 8 
Fundraising organizations and family community 
foundations 1 1 3 2 1 0 0 1 
Disbursements from other nonprofit organizations 1 1 4 4 5 0 1 2 
Corporate sponsorships, donations or grants 0 2 5 3 i 1 0 3 
Total gifts and donations 2 9 32 39 64 Z 4 13 
Total other income 4 3 3 7 5 5 3 3 
Note: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Table 2.4 
Sources of revenues of nonprofit and voluntary organizations, by charitable status, Canada, 2003 


Source of revenue Registered charity Not a registered charity All organizations 


% of all Sources 


Revenues from government 


Payments for goods and services 18.5 16.9 17.9 
Grants and contributions 35.6 22.2 30.7 
Total revenues from government 54.0 39.1 48.5 


Earned income from non-governmental sources 


Charitable gaming lel lee 1.1 
Membership fees 2.9 24.4 10.8 
Fees for goods or services 16.3 ; JES) 19.6 
Investment income (including interest) 4.5 2.4 Oe 
Total earned income from non-governmental sources 24.7 53.3 35.2 


Gifts and donations 


Individual donations tple2 cleat Heels 
Fundraising organizations and family community foundations Wes 0.2 1.0 
Disbursements from other nonprofit organizations ao 0.8 1.7 
Corporate sponsorships, donations or grants out alle PG, 
Total gifts and donations 18.1 3.7 12.8 
Total other income 3.2 4.0 3.9 


Note: Figures may not add up to subtotals due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Table 2.5 
Amount transferred by nonprofit and voluntary organizations,' by destination of transfers, Canada, 2003 


Destination of transfers Total value of transfers 

$ millions % 
Nonprofit and voluntary organizations within Canada 4,656 86 
Canadian governments 176 3 
Organizations outside Canada 613 itil 
Total transfers to other organizations 5,444 100 


1. These figures apply only to the 27% of organizations that reported transferring funds to other organizations. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Are the revenues of organizations changing? 


For the most part, organizational revenues appear to have been stable or to have increased from 2000 to 2003. Thirty-six 
percent stated that their revenues had increased (Table 2.6), 42% said their revenues had remained about the same, and 
22% said their revenues had declined.° 


It is important to note that these findings do not speak directly to the financial health of organizations. First, they do not 
allow us to determine the number of organizations that may have closed down between the survey years because of 


financial difficulties. In addition, organizations with stable revenues may still need to cope with rising costs and, as will be 
seen later, a substantial number of organizations report problems due to increasing demands for services or products. 


5. These figures refer only to the 81% of organizations that were incorporated and that had been in operation for at least three years. 
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The larger the annual revenues of an organization, the more likely it is to report higher revenues in 2003 than in 2000. 
Seventy-two percent of organizations with annual revenues of $10 million or more reported increased revenues, compared 
with 21% of organizations with annual revenues of less than $30,000. 


Table 2.6 


Reported change in revenues over the last three years for nonprofit and voluntary organizations,' by annual 
revenues, Canada, 2003 


Reported change in revenues over the last three years! 


Remained 
Annual revenues Increased about the same Decreased 
% 
Less than $30,000 21 54 25 
$30,000 to $99,999 36 40 24 
$100,000 to $249,999 44 37 20 
$250,000 to $499,999 54 29 17 
$500,000 to $999,999 56 30 13 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 59 28 13 
$10,000,000 and over 72 17 il 
All organizations 36 42 22 


Note: Rows may not add to 100% due to rounding. 
1. These figures apply only to the 81% of organizations that were incorporated and that had been in operation for at least three years. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Hospitals are substantially more likely than organizations in other activity areas to report increases in revenues from 
2000 to 2003—59% of them report increases (Table 2.7). 


Table 2.7 


Reported change in revenues over the last three years for nonprofit and voluntary organizations,' by primary 
activity area, Canada, 2003 


Reported change in revenues over the last three years! 


Remained 
Annual revenues Increased about the same Decreased 


% of each activity area 


Arts and culture 38 39 23 
Sports and recreation 30 46 24 
Education and research 45 40 16 
Universities and colleges 36 45 19 
Health 42 33 25 
Hospitals 59 33 8 
Social services 46 33 21 
Environment 28 48 24 
Development and housing 41 48 14 
Law, advocacy and politics 27 49 24 
Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 27 46 payl 
International 39 32 28 
Religion 36 4{ 23 
Business and professional associations and unions 34 48 18 
Organizations not elsewhere classified 39 39 23 
All organizations 36 42 22 


Note: Rows may not add to 100% due to rounding. 
1. These figures apply only to the 81% of organizations that were incorporated and that had been in operation for at least three years. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Interestingly, the types of organizations that are most likely to report increases in revenues are often also the ones that 
receive the highest percentages of their total revenues from government, although this does not necessarily mean that 
the funding increases reported by these organizations are due to increased government funding. 


How do revenues vary across provinces? 


Twenty-eight percent of all nonprofit and voluntary organizations are in Ontario, yet these organizations account for 43% 
of total revenues in Canada (Table 2.8). Ontario has a large number of high-revenue organizations ($500,000 and above) 
with a national reach (14% compared with 4% for the rest of the country). Many of these organizations may be national 
organizations with headquarters in Ontario. Looking at the average revenues of organizations, those in the territories 
have the largest average yearly revenue ($1.4 million), followed by those in Ontario ($1.1 million). Organizations in 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia have the smallest average annual revenues ($244,000). 


Table 2.8 
Revenues of nonprofit and voluntary organizations, by province or territory, Canada, 2003 
; All All 
Bree ater O organizations revenues Total Average 
% You 3 $ millions $ 
Newfoundland and Labrador 1.4 0.9 1,006 453,281 
Prince Edward Island 0.6 0.2 230 244377 
Nova Scotia 3.6 ike 1,424 244,217 
New Brunswick 2.4 2.8 3,090 794,331 
Quebec 28.7 22.4 25,052 540,781 
Ontario 28.1 42.8 47,720 1,052,024 
Manitoba 5 6.8 7,620 927,024 
Saskatchewan 49 hc) 3,664 460,090 
Alberta 12.0 8.6 9,647 498,361 
British Columbia 12.6 9.8 10,925 538,992 
Territories 0.5 ileal 1,218 1,431,198 


All organizations 100.0 100.0 111,596 692,163 


Note: Percentages may not add to 100 and figures may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Government funds, either in the form of payments for goods and services or grants and contributions, are the largest part 
of revenues of nonprofit and voluntary organizations throughout the country, except in Alberta, the territories and 
New Brunswick, where such organizations rely more on earned income from non-government sources (Table 2.9). 


Apart from revenues coming from government, the most important source for organizations in each of the provinces and 
the territories is earned income from non-government sources, mainly in the form of fees for goods and services. Gifts 
and donations, mainly in the form of individual donations, are most important in Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 
(18%), Alberta (16%), Ontario (15%) and British Columbia (15%). 


Summary 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations have an important economic presence. Generally, a small number of large 
organizations such as Hospitals and Universities and colleges account for disproportionately large percentages of total 
revenues. In contrast, the more numerous organizations working in Sports and recreation and Religion account for only 
a small fraction of total revenues. Governments, particularly provincial governments, are the largest source of funding for 
nonprofit and voluntary organizations. Earned income from non-government sources is the second largest source of 
revenue. Government funding accounts for a larger percentage of total revenues for large organizations such as Hospitals 
than it does for smaller organizations such as those in Sports and recreation and Religion. Conversely, gifts and donations 
are a larger source of revenues for small organizations—most of their revenues come from donations made by individual 
Canadians. Registered charities generally have larger revenues than organizations that are not registered as charities. 
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Table 2.9 
Sources of revenue of nonprofit and voluntary organizations, by province or territory, Canada, 2003 


Newfoundland Prince 
and Edward Nova New British 
Source of revenue Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Columbia Territories Canada 
% Of each source 


Revenues from government 


Payments for goods and services ile! 10 28 32 9 21 17 18 18 21 it 18 
Grants and contributions 39 42 19 8 51 24 37 37° 14 28 28 31 
Total revenues from government 52 52 47 41 60 45 54 56 33 49 35 49 
Earned income 
Charitable gaming 2 3 2 1 0 1 1 5 3 1 1 1 
Membership fees 8 6 9 7 8 13 11 7 12 8 1 11 
Fees for goods or services 19 14 18 26 16 19 15 18 31 20 57 20 
Investment income (including interest) 2 2 3 19 3 3 8 1 3 2 1 4 
Total earned income from 
non-governmental sources 31 25 32 52 28 36 34 31 49 31 60 35 
Gifts and donations 
Individual donations it 14 13 4 3 9 7 8 10 10 1 8 
Fundraising organizations and family 
community foundations 0 1 1 0 1 1 1 0 1 1 0 1 
Disbursements from other nonprofit 
organizations 6 1 3 1 2 2 1 1 2 2 3 2 
Corporate sponsorships, donations 
or grants 1 2 2 0 2 3 1 1 4 2 0 3 
Total gifts and donations 14 18 18 6 8 15 10 10 16 15 13 


Total other income 2 4 3 Z 4 4 2 3 2 5 1 3 


Note: Percentages may not add to subtotals due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Most organizations report that their revenues have either increased or remained the same between 2000 and 2003. 
Hospitals are more likely than other types of organizations to report rising revenues; International, Grant-making, fundraising 
and voluntarism promotion, and Health organizations are most likely to report declining revenues. Larger organizations 
are much more likely than smaller organizations to report that revenues have increased; smaller organizations are more 
likely to report decreased revenues. 


In-kind donations appear to be a particularly important source of support for smaller organizations. 


Relative to their numbers, Ontario-based organizations receive a greater share of total revenues than do those located 
elsewhere. Quebec-based organizations have proportionately lower revenues. Organizations in the territories and Ontario 
have the largest average revenues while those in Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia have the smallest. Contrary to 
the pattern elsewhere, organizations in the territories, New Brunswick and Alberta rely most on revenues from earned 
income from non-government sources as opposed to revenues from government sources. 
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Human resources 


Introduction 


Many nonprofit and voluntary organizations consider their volunteers and paid staff to be one of their greatest strengths, ' 
and the NSNVO demonstrates how important both are. Virtually all nonprofit and voluntary organizations rely on volunteers 
to some degree, and more than half rely solely on volunteers to fulfill their mission.? Many Canadians volunteer for more 
than one organization. As a result, nonprofit and voluntary organizations report a combined volunteer complement of 
over 19 million? that contribute more than 2 billion hours of volunteer time,* or the equivalent of more than 1 million full- 
time jobs.° From the perspective of an individual organization, this represents an average of 14,492 hours, or 7.5 full-time 
jobs per year. 


Although just under half of all organizations have paid employees, these organizations employ a total of 2 million people.® 
One-third of these people are employed by Hospitals and Universities and colleges, which make up less than 1% of all 
organizations. 


How much do organizations rely on volunteers? 


Volunteers serve a variety of functions in nonprofit and voluntary organizations. Ninety-three percent of volunteers are 
engaged exclusively in activities such as delivering, or helping to deliver, programs and services and engaging in fundraising 
and campaigning activities. Collectively, these volunteers account for 91% of volunteer hours. While 31% of these volunteers 
give their time only once or twice a year, for example, to do campaigning or fundraising, 69% are more frequently 
engaged by the organizations for which they volunteer. 


The remaining 7% of volunteers are engaged in governance, serving on the organization’s board of directors.’ In fact, for 
20% of organizations, all of their volunteers are involved in governance activities. Collectively, volunteers involved in 
governance account for 9% of all volunteer hours. 


Although nearly all organizations make use of volunteers, most volunteers are concentrated among a relatively small 
number of organizations: 73% are engaged by the 6% of organizations that have volunteer complements of 200 or more 
(Table 3.1). 


Sports and recreation organizations account for 28% of all volunteers and 23% of total volunteer hours (Table 3.2), 
although these organizations account for only 21% of nonprofit and voluntary organizations. In contrast, Religion 
organizations account for 11% of volunteers and 12% of volunteer hours, but make up 19% of nonprofit and voluntary 
organizations. 


1. MH. Hall et al., 2003, The Capacity to Serve: A Qualitative Study of the Challenges Facing Canada’s Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations, 
Toronto, Canadian Centre for Philanthropy. 

2. For the purposes of this report, volunteers include volunteer board members, unless otherwise specified. 

3. Because people may volunteer with more than one organization, the number of volunteers that organizations engage exceeds the number of 
volunteers in the population. The National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Participating estimates that 6.5 million Canadians volunteer over 
the course of a year (M.H. Hall, L. McKeown and K. Roberts, 2001, Caring Canadians, Involved Canadians: Highlights from the 2000 National 
Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Participating, Catalogue no. 71-542-XPE, Ottawa, Statistics Canada.). 

4. This estimate is based on the total number of volunteer hours that organizations reported receiving. It should be noted that The National 

Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Participating (see reference in note 3 above) estimates that Canadians volunteered a total of 1.1 billion 

hours in 2000. 

Full-time equivalencies were calculated using a 40-hour work week and 48 work weeks per year. 

This includes 884, 129 part-time employees. Some employees may work for more than one organization. 

Volunteer board members may also contribute to their organizations in activities other than governance. 


NQD 
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Table 3.1 
Nonprofit and voluntary organization volunteers, by number of volunteers, Canada, 2003 

All Total hours 
Number of volunteers organizations volunteered All volunteers 

% % % number 
None 0.8 ie ae a 
1to9 21.6 0.8 14 207,961 
10 to 24 28.9 3.9 3.9 746,487 
25 to 99 34.7 15.5 1237 2,632,840 
100 to 199 8.2 9.7 8.7 1,673,498 
200 or more 5.8 70.1 72.6 13,916,506 


All organizations 100.0 100.0 100.0 19,177,292 


Note: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Table 3.2 


Nonprofit and voluntary organization volunteers, by primary activity area, Canada, 2003 

All Total hours 
Primary activity area organizations volunteered All volunteers 

% of each activity area % number 
Arts and culture 8.5 8.5 4.9 932,935 
Sports and recreation 20.9 22.8 27.6 5,283,965 
Education and research 5.4 6.78 7.8 1,491 ,689€ 
Universities and colleges 0.3 0.6 0.2 39,778 
Health 8:8 5.5 4.2 798,083 
Hospitals 0.5 1.9 ii 335,597 
Social services 11.8 20.4 18.8 3,614,0475 
Environment Df ie? 3.8 734,429 
Development and housing 7.6 1.4 ike 319,733 
Law, advocacy and politics 2.3 3:5* 1.9 370,994 
Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 9.9 6.8 8.6 1,644,398 
International 0.6 228 0.8 153,503 
Religion 19.0 12.2 10.9 2,081,475 
Business and professional associations and unions 5:3 2.8 5:2 988,515 
Organizations not elsewhere classified 2.1 3.4 2.08 388,154 


All organizations 100.0 100.0 100.0 19,177,292 


Note: Percentages may not add to 100 and figures may not add to total due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Most people who volunteer for nonprofit and voluntary organizations do so with registered charities. Although registered 
charities represent only 56% of organizations, they account for 71% of all volunteers and 67% of total volunteer hours. 


While organizations with annual revenues of more than $10 million make up only 1% of all organizations, they account for 
20% of all volunteers and 13% of total volunteer hours. The 13% of organizations with revenues of $500,000 or more 
accounted for 41% of all volunteer hours (Table 3.3). The smallest organizations (revenues under $30,000) make up 42% 
of all organizations, but account for only 12% of volunteers and 15% of total volunteer hours. 
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Table 3.3 
Nonprofit and voluntary organization volunteers, by annual revenues, Canada, 2003 
All Total hours 

Annual revenues organizations volunteered All volunteers 

% of each revenue category % number 
Less than $30,000 41.5 14.5 ot ate 2,244,583 
$30,000 to $99,999 Zile 11.0 10.4 1,996,220 
$100,000 to $249,999 16.3 23.68 26.4€ 5,069,313 
$250,000 to $499,999 8.3 10.1 an ps 2,197,432 
$500,000 to $999,999 Dao 7.9 6.0 1,148,298 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 6.3 19.9 13.7 2,632,233 
$10,000,000 or more 0.9 1 20.3 3,889,213 


All organizations 100.0 100.0 100.0 19,177,292 


Note: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


How have volunteer levels changed between 2000 and 2003? 


Most organizations (54%) report little change in their number of volunteers® from 2000 to 2003 (Table 3.4): 28% report an 
increase, and 18% report a decline. Organizations with large volunteer complements (100 volunteers or more) are the 
most likely to report an increase in the number of volunteers. 


Table 3.4 


Reported change in number of volunteers for nonprofit and voluntary organizations,' by number of 
volunteers, Canada, 2000 to 2003 


Reported change in number of volunteers over the last three years 


Remained 
Number of volunteers Increased about the same Decreased 
% 
1to9 fe) 70 20 
10 to 24 20 60 20 
25 to 99 31 51 ile 
100 to 199 39 45 1153 
200 or more oui 48 15 
All organizations 28 54 18 


Note: Rows may not add to 100% due to rounding. 

1. These figures apply only to the 64% of organizations that were incorporated, that had been in operation for at least three years, and that had volunteers (excluding 
those involved in governance). 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Sports and recreation organizations, which account for 28% of all volunteers, are most likely to report a decline in 
volunteers between 2000 and 2003 (Table 3.5). In contrast, 45% of International, 34% of Social services and 33% of Arts 
and culture organizations report higher numbers of volunteers. 


8. These figures apply only to the 64% of organizations that were incorporated, that had been in operation for at least three years, and that had 
volunteers (excluding those involved in governance). 
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Table 3.5 


Reported change in number of volunteers over the last three years for nonprofit and voluntary organizations, ' 
by primary activity area, Canada, 2000 to 2003 


Reported change in number of volunteers over the last three years 


Remained 
Primary activity area Increased about the same Decreased 
% 
Arts and culture 33 50 16 
Sports and recreation 21 52 26 
Education and research 32 53 as, 
Universities and colleges Xx 67 X 
Health 24 al 19 
Hospitals Xx 71 x 
Social services 34 49 17 
Environment 27 59 14 
Development and housing 19 70 Wy 
Law, advocacy and politics 31 50 20 
_ Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 25 59 16 
International 45 42 13 
Religion 32 aS 14 
Business and professional associations and unions 21 61 18 
Organizations not elsewhere classified 28 62 10 
All organizations 28 54 18 


Note: Rows may not add to 100% due to rounding. 

1. These figures apply only to the 64% of organizations that were incorporated, that had been in operation for at least three years, and that had volunteers (excluding 
those involved in governance). 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Organizations with the lowest revenues (under $30,000) were less likely than others to report that the number of volunteers 
they engaged had increased between 2000 and 2003 (Table 3.6). Mid-sized organizations (revenues of $250,000 to 
$499,999) and those with the highest annual revenues ($10 million or more) were most likely to report that the number of 
volunteers they engaged had increased. 


Table 3.6 


Reported change in number of volunteers over the last three years for nonprofit and voluntary organizations, ' 
by annual revenues, Canada, 2000 to 2003 


Reported change in number of volunteers over the last three years 


Remained 
Annual revenues Increased about the same Decreased 
% 
Less than $30,000 22 57 21 
$30,000 to $99,999 28 54 17 
$100,000 to $249,999 32 51 ilies 
$250,000 to $499,999 38 49 14 
$500,000 to $999,999 30 55 15 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 30 54 16 
$10,000,000 or more 38 ae 9 


All organizations 28 54 18 


Note: Rows may not add to 100% due to rounding. 

1. These figures apply only to the 64% of organizations that were incorporated, that had been in operation for at least three years, and that had volunteers (excluding 
those involved in governance). 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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How do volunteer levels vary by province and territory? 


Ontario is home to 28% of nonprofit and voluntary organizations, yet these organizations account for 41% of volunteers 
(Table 3.7). Although there are more nonprofit and voluntary organizations in Quebec, they account for only 23% of all 
volunteers. British Columbia also has a smaller percentage of volunteers relative to their comparatively large share of the 
total number of organizations. 


Table 3.7 
Nonprofit and voluntary organization volunteers, by province or territory, Canada, 2003 

All Total hours 
Province or territory organizations volunteered All volunteers 

% % % number 
Newfoundland and Labrador 1.4 et 12 235,180 
Prince Edward Island 0.6 0.3 0.3 53,621 
Nova Scotia 3.6 2.4 2.3 — 442,533 
New Brunswick 2.4 1.6 1.5 295,181 
Quebec 28.7 23.88 22.98 4,392,8385 
Ontario 28.1 33.8 40.5 7,762,748 
Manitoba 5.1 9.7 6.9 1,325,585 
Saskatchewan 4.9 Bx 3.4 653,762 
Alberta 12.0 19.2 13.0 2,488,070 
British Columbia 12.6 4.9 7.8 1,494,162 
Territories 0.5 0.1 0.2 33,612 


Canada 100.0 100.0 100.0 19,177,292 


Note: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


How much do organizations rely on paid staff? 


Apart from the benefits associated with the programs and services that nonprofit and voluntary organizations deliver, 
these organizations also contribute to the economic health of Canada by virtue of the employment that they create. Just 
over 2 million Canadians are employed by nonprofit and voluntary organizations (Table 3.8). About one-third are employed 
by Hospitals and Universities and colleges, on either a full-time or part-time basis, in both permanent and temporary 
positions. 


Employment among nonprofit and voluntary organizations is concentrated among a small number of organizations; only 
46% employ any staff. The 2% that employ 100 or more people account for 71% of all employees. 


Table 3.8 
Paid staff of nonprofit and voluntary organizations, by number of paid staff, Canada, 2003 


Number of paid staff in organization All organizations All paid staff 

% % number 
None 54 oN det 
1to4 26 4 88,026 
5 to 9 8 4 80,161 
10 to 24 6 7 150,191 
25 to 99 4 14 278,859 
100 and more 2 71 1,434,507 
All organizations 100 100 2,031,744 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Most Sports and recreation, Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion and Environment organizations have 
no paid staff, relying on volunteers to operate their organizations. In contrast, most Health, Social services and Religion 
organizations as well as Hospitals and Universities and colleges have paid staff to run the day-to-day activities of their 
organizations. 


Hospitals and Universities and colleges together account for less than 1% of organizations, but employ 34% of all paid 
staff. In fact, 43% of Hospitals and 32% of Universities and colleges have staff complements of 100 or more (Table 3.9). 
In contrast, Sports and recreation organizations make up 21% of all organizations but account for only 6% of all paid 
employees. Similarly, Religion organizations account for 19% of all organizations, but employ only 5% of all paid staff. 


Table 3.9 
Number of paid staff in nonprofit and voluntary organizations, by primary activity area, Canada, 2003 


Number of paid staff 


Primary activity area None 1to4 5 to 9 10 to 24 25 to 99 100 or more 


% Of each activity area 


Arts and culture 63.1 19.8 9.0 4.6 22 1.4 
Sports and recreation OKO tol 41 4.2 2.4 0.7 
Education and research 44.2 23.6 13.0 8.5 8.5 Lie 
Universities and colleges’ 35.0 Xx Xx 10.6 14.0 31.9 
Health 30.7 19.6 14.8 14.9 220 7.8 
Hospitals! 28.9 X X 2 6.9 43.3 
Social services 31.3 27.1 12.6 16s 10.2 3.6 
Environment 69.1 Ike Xx eae: 2.4 Xx 
Development and housing 55.6 26.7 d23 8.5 25 1.4 
Law, advocacy and politics 53.3 ei, 8.4 7.6 2.4 0.6 
Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 81.5 11.5 3.6 Pps 1.0 0.1 
International 59.6 Wie 11.6 6.4 4.4 0.3 
Religion 35.3 50.8 Xx Shaul i) X 
Business and professional associations and unions 44.8 32.6 8.6 6.4 47 2.8 
Organizations not elsewhere classified 56.5 26.2 6.0 Or/ 2.9 2m 
All organizations 54.0 26.3 7.7 6.4 3.8 1.8 


Note: Rows may not add to 100% due to rounding. 

1. Organizations self-reporting as Hospitals and as Universities and colleges that have no paid staff are not hospitals and universities and colleges per se. They are 
organizations such as hospital auxiliaries, staff associations, and student associations that report no staff since they are operated exclusively by volunteers. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Eighty-eight percent of organizations with revenues under $30,000 have no paid staff, as do 52% of organizations with 
revenues between $30,000 and $99,999 (Table 3.10). In contrast, 69% of organizations with revenues of $10 million or 
more have staffs of 100 or more. 


Of the more than 2 million people employed by nonprofit and voluntary organizations, 65% are in permanent positions 
and 35% are in temporary positions (Table 3.11). Temporary employment is most prevalent among Sports and recreation 
and Arts and culture organizations (69% of employees in each activity area), and Business and professional associations 
and unions (65%). Organizations that are most likely to employ staff on a permanent basis are Development and housing 
(90% of employees have permanent status), Hospitals (84%) and Religion organizations (84%). 


Fifty-six percent of paid staff in nonprofit and voluntary organizations are full-time employees; 44% are part-time. Full- 
time employment is most prevalent among Development and housing (91% of employees are full-time), International 
(82%) and Environment (77%) organizations. In contrast, part-time employment is more prevalent among Business and 
professional associations and unions (62% of employees are part-time) and among Universities and colleges (57%). 
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Number of paid staff in nonprofit and voluntary organizations, by annual revenues area, Canada, 2003 


Annual revenues None 
Less than $30,000 88.0 
$30,000 to $99,999 51.9 
$100,000 to $249,999 26.7 
$250,000 to $499,999 13.0 
$500,000 to $999,999 9.8 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 5.6 
$10,000,000 or more Bef 
All organizations 54.0 


Note: Rows may not add to 100% due to rounding. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Table 3.11 


1 to 4 


10.8 
42.0 
50.9 
33.5 
19:2 
12.0 

1:9 
26.3 


Number of paid staff 


5 to 9 


% of each revenue category 


10 to 24 


0.4 
a) 
6.2 
21.0 
33.0 
21.3 
tA 
6.4 


25 to 99 


Nonprofit and voluntary organization paid staff, by primary activity area, Canada 2003 


Primary activity area 


Arts and culture 

Sports and recreation 

Education and research 

Universities and colleges 

Health 

Hospitals 

Social services 

Environment 

Development and housing 

Law, advocacy and politics 

Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 
International 

Religion 

Business and professional associations and unions 
Organizations not elsewhere classified 

All organizations 


All 


organizations 


All paid staff 

% number 
3.6 72,798 
6.4 130,913 
5.0 100,591 
10.5 212,596 
9.5 192,798 
23.8 483,159 
14.6 297,250 
0.7 14,848 
9.0& 182-337" 
0.8 15,915 
1.4 28,642 
0.3 5,081 
5.4 109,307§ 
vA: 150,226 
Une 35,282 
100.0 2,031,744 


Note: Figures may not add to totals and percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Paid staff 


Permanent Temporary 


31.4 
30.8 
56.1 
41.5 
76.2 
83.9 
65.0 
50.9 
89.6& 
94.3 
66.4 
(Ue 
83.85 
34.9 
ie a) 
65.0 


Full-time 


% of all paid staff 


68.6 
69.2 
43.9 
58.5 
23.8 
16.1 
35.0 
49.1 
10.4 
45.7 
33.6 
22.8 
16.2 
G5i15 
40.5 
35.0 


56.4 
49.8 
97.3 
43.5 
Siar 
51.4 
3 ail 
76.7 
91.2 
59.4 
60.3 
81.7 
64.5® 
38.1 
73.2 
96.5 


100 or more 


Part-time 


43.6 
50.2 
42.7 
96.5 
42.3 
48.6 
42.9 
23.3 
8.8 
40.6 
39.7 
18.3 
35.5" 
61.9& 
26.8 
43.5 


Given the high concentration of revenues among a small number of nonprofit and voluntary organizations, it is not 
surprising that employment is similarly concentrated. The organizations with revenues of $10 million or more account for 
46% of employees (Table 3.12). Organizations with revenues of $1 million to $10 million account for another 28% of 


employees. 
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Among those organizations with paid staff, the tendency to employ permanent staff increases with the size of an 
organization’s revenues. There is, however, one striking exception: among those organizations with revenues between 
$30,000 and $99,999 that employ staff, 87% of paid staff are permanent employees. These same organizations also 
have the greatest reliance on full-time staff—87% of the paid staff of these organizations are employed on a full-time 
basis. This suggests that these organizations are deploying their modest revenues to ensure that they have relatively 
stable staff support. 


Table 3.12 
Nonprofit and voluntary organization paid staff, by annual revenues, Canada 2003 


Paid staff 
All 
Primary activity area organizations All paid staff Permanent Temporary Full-time Part-time 
%o % number % Of all paid staff 
Less than $30,000 42 1 26,583 54 46 62 38 
$30,000 to $99,999 21 gE 175,447§ 87§ 13 87£ iis 
$100,000 to $249,999 16 5 95,119 57 43 52 48 
. $250,000 to $499,999 8 5 103,237 56 44 Bil 43 
$500,000 to $999,999 5 7 136,823 58 42 59 41 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 6 28 561,486 63 37 60 40 
$10,000,000 or more 1 46§ 933,050® 65& 35 4g9§ 51 


All organizations 100 100 2,031,744 65 35 56 44 


Note: Percentages may not add to 100 and figures may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


How have employment levels varied between 2000 and 2003? 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations report that their numbers of employees have been relatively stable. Among those 
organizations that currently have paid staff, 59% report that employment levels have remained the same since between 
2000 and 2003. Thirty percent report an increase in employment; the remaining 11% report declines.? 


Among those organizations that report having paid staff, Universities and colleges (56%) and Health organizations 
(43%) are most likely to report rising staff levels from 2000 to 2003 (Table 3.13). Employment is most often reported to be 
stable by organizations in the fields of Religion (73%), Sports and recreation (67%) and Development and housing 
(66%). However, Law, advocacy and politics organizations are most likely to report a decrease in staff levels. 


Among organizations with paid staff, those with larger revenues are more likely than others to report an increase in staff 
levels over the three-year period (Table 3.14). For example, 53% of all organizations in the highest revenue category 
report increased staff numbers, compared with only 14% of organizations with revenues under $30,000. 


How does use of paid staff vary by province and territory? 


Despite having only 28% of all nonprofit and voluntary organizations, Ontario employs 47% of all paid staff (Table 3.15). 
This appears to reflect the relatively high revenues reported by Ontario organizations: 46% of organizations with annual 
revenues of $10 million or more are based in Ontario. Quebec, with approximately 29% of all organizations, has 23% of 
all employees. Thirteen percent of all organizations operate in British Columbia, accounting for 7% of all staff. All other 
provinces and territories combined account for the remaining 23% of staff. 


- 


9. These figures apply only to the 39% of organizations that were incorporated, that had been in operation for at least three years, and that had 
employees. 
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Table 3.13 


Reported change in number of paid staff over the last three years for nonprofit and voluntary organizations, ' 
by primary activity area, Canada, 2000 to 2003 


Reported change in number of paid staff over the last three years 


Remained 
Primary activity area Increased about the same Decreased 
% 
Arts and culture 34 Jo ie 
Sports and recreation 25 67 ) 
Education and research 40 52 8 
Universities and colleges 56 2 19 
Health 43 45 12 
Hospitals Pil 56 17 
Social services 38 51 14 
Environment 33 49 18 
Development and housing 25 66 10 
Law, advocacy and politics 23 on 26 
Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 36 52 WW 
International 21 64 le 
Religion 20 73 il 
Business and professional associations and unions 28 59 12 
Organizations not elsewhere classified 41 45 13 
All organizations 30 59 11 


Note: Rows may not add to 100% due to rounding. 
1. These figures apply only to the 39% of organizations that were incorporated, that had been in operation for at least three years, and that had paid staff. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Table 3.14 


Reported change in number of paid staff over the last three years for nonprofit and voluntary organizations, ' 
by annual revenues, Canada, 2000 to 2003 


Reported change in number of paid staff over the last three years 


Remained 
Annual revenues Increased about the same Decreased 
% 
Less than $30,000 14 72 14 
$30,000 to $99,999 19 72 9 
$100,000 to $249,999 29 62 9 
$250,000 to $499,999 33 54 Ue 
$500,000 to $999,999 37 53 11 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 50 41 ) 
$10,000,000 or more R53 30 12 


All organizations 30 59 11 


Note: Rows may not add to 100% due to rounding. 
1. These figures apply only to the 39% of organizations that were incorporated, that had been in operation for at least three years, and that had paid staff. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Table 3.15 
Nonprofit and voluntary organization paid staff, by province or territory, Canada, 2003 
Province or territory All organizations All paid staff 

% % number 
Newfoundland and Labrador 1.4 ike 29,614 
Prince Edward Island 0.6 0.3 6,172 
Nova Scotia 3.6 1.8 36,098 
New Brunswick 2.4 ia 33,850 
Quebec 28.7 23a 469,584 
Ontario 28.1 47.2& 958,678° 
Manitoba Onl 4.7 95,221 
Saskatchewan 4.9 32° 70,677£ 
Alberta 12.0 8.7 175,784 
British Columbia 12.6 7.3 147,342 
Territories 0.5 0.4 8,724 
Canada 100.0 100.0 2,031,744 


Note: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Is there a relationship between volunteers and paid staff? 


The bulk of volunteers are engaged by organizations that have relatively small staff complements: 64% of volunteers are 
engaged by organizations with fewer than 10 staff (Table 3.16). The largest paid-staff organizations (staff complements 
of 25 or more) engage only 14% of all volunteers. 


Table 3.16 

Nonprofit and voluntary organization volunteers and paid staff, by number of paid staff, Canada, 2003 
Number of paid staff in organization All organizations All volunteers All paid staff 

% 

None 54 22 iM 
1to4 26 19 4 
5 to 9 8 Zo 4 
10 to 24 6 21 7 
25 to 99 4 8 14 
100 or more 2 6 71 
All organizations 100 100 100 


Note: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Hospitals and Universities and colleges together account for less than 1% of organizations, but employ 34% of all paid 
staff (Table 3.17). Yet these organizations collectively engage less than 2% of all volunteers. In contrast, Sports and 
recreation organizations comprise 21% of all organizations and engage 28% of all volunteers, but account for only 6% of 
all paid employees. In fact, 74% of Sports and recreation organizations have no paid employees. 
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Table 3.17 
Nonprofit and voluntary organization volunteers and paid staff, by primary activity area, Canada, 2003 


Primary activity area All organizations All volunteers All paid staff 
% 


Arts and culture 

Sports and recreation 

Education and research 

Universities and colleges 

Health 

Hospitals 

Social services 

Environment 

Development and housing 

Law, advocacy and politics 

Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 
International 

Religion 

Business and professional associations and unions 
Organizations not elsewhere classified 

All organizations 
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Note: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Changes in staff numbers from 2000 to 2003 do not appear to be strongly related to changes in volunteer numbers 
(Table 3.18). For example, even though 45% of International organizations report more volunteers, only 15% report fewer 
paid staff. 


Table 3.18 


Reported change in number of volunteers and paid staff over the last three years for nonprofit and voluntary 
organizations, by primary activity area, Canada, 2000 to 2003 


Reported change in number of Reported change in number of paid 
volunteers over the last three years! staff over the last three years? 
Remained Remained 
about the about the 
Primary activity area Increased same Decreased Increased same Decreased 
% 
Arts and culture 5S 50 16 34 53 13 
Sports and recreation on 52 26 25 67 9 
Education and research 32 53 15 40 52 8 
Universities and colleges x 67 Xx 56 25 19 
Health 24 57 19 43 45 ili 
Hospitals X 71 X 2/7 56 li 
Social services 34 49 17 38 51 14 
Environment 27 59 14 33 49 18 
Development and housing 19 70 11 25 66 10 
Law, advocacy and politics 31 50 20 23 51 26 
Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 25 59 16 36 52 12 
International 45 42 13 oa 64 15 
Religion 32 53 14 20 73 7 
Business and professional associations and unions 21 61 18 28 59 12 
Organizations not elsewhere classified ee 62 10 41 45 13 
All organizations 28 54 18 30 59 11 


Note: Rows may not add to 100% due to rounding. 

1. These figures apply only to the 64% of organizations that were incorporated, that had been in operation for at least three years, and that had volunteers (excluding 
those involved in governance). 

2. The figures apply only to the 39% of organizations that were incorporated, that had been in operation for at least three years, and that had paid staff. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Summary 


Collectively, nonprofit and voluntary organizations report having more than 19 million volunteers who donated a total of 
more than 2 billion hours—the equivalent of more than 1 million full-time jobs. Nearly all organizations rely on volunteers 
to some degree; more than half rely on volunteers exclusively. Nevertheless, only a small percentage of organizations 
engage the bulk of volunteers. Sports and recreation organizations engage more than one-quarter of all volunteers. 
Organizations in Ontario engage far more volunteers than do their counterparts in other provinces. Most organizations 
report little change in their volunteer complements from 2000 to 2003. 


Just under half of organizations employ paid staff, but these organizations provide over 2 million jobs. Employment is 
concentrated among a small number of organizations: Hospitals, Social services, and Universities and colleges provide 
half of all employment. The bulk of employment is permanent, and a significant proportion of employees work part time. 
Organizations in Ontario employ nearly half of all paid staff. For the most part, the number of employees working for 
nonprofit and voluntary organizations was relatively stable from 2000 to 2003. 


Most volunteers are engaged by organizations with relatively small staff sizes. There is little relationship between changes 
in staff sizes and changes in the size of an organization’s volunteer complement. 
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Organizational capacity 


Introduction 


The capacity of nonprofit and voluntary organizations to achieve their missions has a direct bearing on the contributions 
they are able to make to the lives of Canadians. Although these organizations as a whole have a sizable economic 
presence and command large complements of volunteers and paid staff, many appear to be experiencing problems with 
respect to their ability to fulfill their missions. The areas that appear to pose the greatest problems are those that involve 
recruiting and retaining volunteers, planning for the future, and obtaining funding. 


Survey respondents were asked to indicate the extent to which their organizations were experiencing problems in each 
of the following areas:' 


¢ human resources capacity—the ability to recruit and deploy volunteers and paid staff within the organization 

e financial capacity—tthe ability to develop and deploy the revenues and assets of the organization 

e planning and development capacity—the ability to develop and draw on organizational strategic plans, program 
plans, policies and procedures 

e — relationship and network capacity—the ability to collaborate and draw on relationships with clients, members, funders, 
partners, government and other stakeholders 

e infrastructure and process capacity—the ability to deploy or rely on infrastructure such as internal administrative 
systems, information technology, software or databases 

e external factors that affect an organization’s overall capacity, such as the level of demand for services or products. 


Questions were developed to assess the extent to which organizations were having difficulties fulfilling their missions or 
meeting their objectives because of these problems. For each issue, respondents were asked to indicate whether it was 
‘not a problem, ‘a small problem, ‘a moderate problem’ or ‘a serious problem. 


What problems do organizations report? 


The majority of organizations (56% to 58%) report difficulty recruiting the types of volunteers the organization needs, 
difficulty obtaining board members, and difficulty planning for the future as problems (Table 4.1). Close to half (48% to 
49%) report difficulty retaining volunteers, difficulty obtaining funding from other organizations such as government, 
foundations or corporations, and difficulty obtaining funding from individual donors as problems. It is worth noting that, 
depending on the issue assessed, from 9% to 20% of respondents indicate that the above problems are serious. 


Approximately 40% of respondents report that the following were problems for their organizations: competition with other 
organizations for funding or revenues (43%), increasing demands for services or products (43%), difficulty earning 
revenues (42%), difficulty adapting to change (41%), lack of internal capacity (39%), difficulty participating in development 
of public policy (89%) and difficulty providing training for volunteers (38%). 


Relatively speaking, difficulty retaining paid staff; difficulty obtaining the type of paid staff the organization needs, difficulty 
providing staff training and development, and difficulty collaborating with other organizations were reported as problems 
by fewer organizations—less than 30%. 


1. Fora discussion of the conceptual model of organizational capacity that guided this research and the results of qualitative research that informed 
the development of the survey items used by the NSNVO, see M.H Hall et al., 2003, The Capacity to Serve: A Qualitative Study of the Challenges 
Facing Canada’s Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations Toronto: Canadian Centre for Philanthropy. 

2. Organizations reporting no problem with a given issue may include those for which the issue is not applicable. Unless otherwise stated, the 
presence of a problem refers to the number reporting all levels of difficulty combined (i.e., the sum of responses of ‘a small problem,’ ‘a 
moderate problem’ and ‘a serious problem’). The responses to this series of questions reflect a respondent's perceptions. 
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Table 4.1 
Nonprofit and voluntary organizations reporting problems, by severity of problem, Canada, 2003 


Reported severity of problem 


A 
General problem area Specific problem Small Moderate Serious problem 
% 

Volunteer human resources Difficulty recruiting the type of volunteers the organization needs 19 26 13 57 
Difficulty obtaining board members WE 25 13 56 
Difficulty retaining volunteers 20 20 9 49 
Difficulty providing training for volunteers! 17 15 6 38 
Lack of paid staff to recruit or manage volunteers’ 10 13 11 35 
Difficulty providing training for board members? 14 14 6 34 

Financial issues Difficulty obtaining funding from other organizations such as government, 
foundations or corporations 9 19 20 48 
Difficulty obtaining funding from individual donors 12 22 3 48 
Competition with other organizations for funding or revenues 12 19 12 43 
Difficulty earning revenues 12 19 11 42 
Planning and development Difficulty planning for the future 19 24 15 58 
Difficulty adapting to change 20 16 5 41 
Difficulty participating in development of public policy 12 16 10 39 
Demand factors Increasing demands for services or products 13 19 11 43 
Infrastructure Lack of internal capacity (e.g., administrative systems and technology) li 16 i 39 
Relationships Difficulty collaborating with other organizations 13 8 2 24 
Paid staff human resources Difficulty obtaining the type of paid staff the organization needs 9 1d 8 28 
Difficulty providing staff training and development 11 10 6 27 
Difficulty retaining paid staff* 6 7 6 19 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals due to rounding. 

1. These figures apply only to the 79% of organizations that had volunteers in non-governance positions. 
2. These figures apply only to the 98% of organizations that had volunteers in governance positions. 

3. These figures apply only to the 46% of organizations that had paid staff. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Organizations in the lowest revenue class, less than $30,000, were generally least likely to report problems. These 
organizations typically use fewer resources (paid staff, volunteers and money) to achieve their missions, so this is 
perhaps not a surprising finding. Larger organizations, which require more resources to meet their mandates, were more 
likely to report problems such as difficulty retaining volunteers and difficulty providing training to volunteers. However, 
certain problems such as difficulty earning revenues were reported less frequently by organizations with revenues of 
$10 million or more (Table 4.2). 


Many of the most pressing human resource issues, particularly difficulty recruiting the types of volunteers the organization 
needs, difficulty obtaining board members, and difficulty retaining volunteers are more likely to be reported as problems 
by organizations with revenues between $30,000 and $499,999. 


As noted earlier, volunteering is concentrated in organizations with revenues greater than $100,000. These organizations 
are generally more likely than others to report problems such as difficulty providing training for volunteers, a lack of paid 
staff to recruit or manage volunteers, and difficulty providing training to board members. The last problem area is much 
less likely to be reported by organizations with revenues over $10 million. 


Some problems, such as those associated with funding, staffing and public policy, appear to increase in frequency as the 
size of an organization’s revenues increase. Difficulty planning for the future is more likely to be reported as a problem for 
organizations with revenues greater than $30,000 and is much more likely to be reported by organizations with revenues 
between $250,000 and $499,999. 
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Table 4.2 
Nonprofit and voluntary organizations reporting problems, by annual revenues, Canada, 2003 
Annual revenues 
Less $30,000 $100,000 $250,000 $500,000 $1,000,000 $10,000,000 All 
than to to to to to or organi- 


General problem area Specific problem $30,000 $99,999 $249,999 $499,999 $999,999 $9,999,999 more ations 


% experiencing each problem 


Volunteer human Difficulty recruiting the type of volunteers the organization 
resources needs 51 61 68 65 D5 53 54 57 
Difficulty obtaining board members 53 61 60 59 51 50 42 56 
Difficulty retaining volunteers 45 52 57 57 42 46 51 49 
Difficulty providing training for volunteers! 28 uf 46 54 47 47 48 38 
Lack of paid staff to recruit or manage volunteers! 22 36 45 52 51 49 45 35 
Difficulty providing training for board members? 26 36 43 42 44 43 33 34 
Financial issues Difficulty obtaining funding from other organizations such 
as government, foundations or corporations 4 46 53 56 60 60 61 48 
Difficulty obtaining funding from individual donors 43 51 54 51 48 47 40 48 
Competition with other organizations for funding or 
revenues 38 44 47 Di 49 55 53 43 
Difficulty earning revenues 42 40 44 43 43 40 : Oe 42 
Planning and Difficulty planning for the future 53 61 62 68 59 64 64 58 
development Difficulty adapting to change 33 42 49 47 45 52 69 41 
Difficulty participating in development of public policy 31 37 47 47 50 58 0) 39 
Demand factors Increasing demands for services or products 33 42 52 57 52 61 64 43 
Infrastructure Lack of internal capacity (e.g., administrative systems and 
technology) 28 41 50 50 54 54 57 39 
Relationships Difficulty collaborating with other organizations 21 24 25 30 26 27 27 24 
Paid staff human Difficulty obtaining the type of paid staff the organization : 
resources needs 13 28 40 45 49 5D 66 28 
Difficulty providing staff training and development 14 26 38 42 46 49 50 27 
Difficulty retaining paid staff® 23 16 17 17 BS 20 24 19 
1. These figures apply only to the 79% of organizations that had volunteers in non-governance positions. 
2. These figures apply only to the 98% of organizations that had volunteers in governance positions. 
3. These figures apply only to the 46% of organizations that had paid staff. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Some types of organizations are much more likely than others to report problems (Table 4.3). Health, Social services, 
Education and research, and Law, advocacy and politics organizations, for example, are more likely than most other 
types of organizations to report problems of any kind. Among Health organizations, for example, 70% or more report 
difficulty obtaining funding from other organizations; difficulty recruiting the types of volunteers the organization needs; 
and increasing demands for services or products. Forty-five percent of Health organizations report difficulty obtaining 
funding from other organizations to be a serious problem. 


Both Sports and recreation and Arts and culture organizations are more likely than others to report problems associated 
with financial issues and their ability to engage volunteers. Arts and culture organizations are more likely than others to 
report difficulty planning for the future and lack of internal capacity as problems. 


Hospitals and Universities and colleges report similar problems, particularly difficulty obtaining funding from other 
organizations. Compared with other types of organizations, Hospitals and Universities and colleges more frequently 
report difficulty planning for the future and difficulty adapting to change, as well as problems arising from an increasing 
demand for services or products and a lack of internal capacity. Universities and colleges are substantially more likely 
than others to report difficulty obtaining funding from individual donors as a problem, and are also more likely to report 
difficulty collaborating with other organizations and difficulty participating in development of public policy as problems. 
Both Hospitals and Universities and colleges are less likely to report volunteer-related problems and much more likely to 
report problems related to their paid staff. 


Finally, Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion and Religion organizations generally report fewer problems 
than do other types of organizations. The results for Business and professional associations and unions are similar, but 
they are more likely to report difficulty participating in development of public policy and lack of internal capacity as 
problems. 
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Nonprofit and voluntary organizations reporting problems, by primary activity area, Canada, 2003 


Primary activity area 
Arts Sports Education _ Universities 
and and and and Social — Environ- 
General problem area _— Specific problem Culture recreation research colleges Health — Hospitals services ment 
% experiencing each problem 
Volunteer human Difficulty recruiting the type of volunteers the organization 
resources needs 64 65 59 Sy 71 49 62 52 
Difficulty obtaining board members 59 64 58 59 67 61 64 59 
Difficulty retaining volunteers 54 58 53 46 53 45 52 48 
Difficulty providing training for volunteers’ 43 33 36 35 54 41 47 42 
Lack of paid staff to recruit or manage volunteers! 46 26 38 35 56 46 50 34 
Difficulty providing training for board members? 42 32 37 46 52 36 47 35 
Financial issues Difficulty obtaining funding from other organizations such 
as government, foundations or corporations 70 53 59 64 73 63 67 60 
Difficulty obtaining funding from individual donors 63 47 55 84 63 50 60 53 
Competition with other organizations for funding or 
revenues 59 49 55 67 61 53 57 44 
Difficulty earning revenues 60 51 52 41 52 16 43 50 
Planning and Difficulty planning for the future 67 58 57 75 68 70 67 65 
development Difficulty adapting to change 45 40 36 60 51 64 45 47 
Difficulty participating in development of public policy 44 36 46 64 62 49 54 56 
Demand factors Increasing demands for services or products 41 40 51 47 70 65 65 40 
Infrastructure Lack of internal capacity (e.g., administrative systems and 
technology) 51 32 47 63 63 57 54 49 
Relationships Difficulty collaborating with other organizations 28 27 29 39 32 24 30 27 
Paid staff human Difficulty obtaining the type of paid staff the organization 
resources needs 38 19 39 44 54 56 49 24 
Difficulty providing staff training and development 35 19 ole! 32 46 47 47 23 
Difficulty retaining paid staff? 23 25 27 30 35 45 24 25 
Primary activity area 
Grant-making, Business 
Law, — fundraising and  Organiza- 
Develop- advocacy and professional — tions not All 
ment and and voluntarism associations elsewhere organiza- 
housing politics promotion International Religion andunions classified tions 
% experiencing each problem 
Volunteer human Difficulty recruiting the type of volunteers the organization 
resources needs 42 74 45 59 55 54 43 57 
Difficulty obtaining board members 58 70 44 46 42 56 49 56 
Difficulty retaining volunteers 36 61 37 46 48 44 37 49 
Difficulty providing training for volunteers" 32 52 30 51 33 44 44 38 
Lack of paid staff to recruit or manage volunteers’ 31 af5) 24 54 26 43 38 35 
Difficulty providing training for board members? 27 51 25 44 27 34 31 34 
Financial issues Difficulty obtaining funding from other organizations such 
as government, foundations or corporations 38 66 38 64 20 36 51 48 
Difficulty obtaining funding from individual donors 22 57 47 60 44 24 34 48 
Competition with other organizations for funding or 
revenues 26 55 47 58 20 30 39 43 
Difficulty earning revenues 27 53 82 38 26 43 49 42 
Planning and Difficulty planning for the future 47 68 54 72 54 54 53 58 
development Difficulty adapting to change 28 41 oo 48 45 42 34 41 
Difficulty participating in development of public policy 33 57 29 38 27 47 42 39 
Demand factors Increasing demands for services or products 31 57 42 52 32 38 38 43 
Infrastructure Lack of internal capacity (e.g., administrative systems and 
technology) 28 59 28 60 31 45 SV 39 
Relationships Difficulty collaborating with other organizations 14 35 23 40 14 23 19 24 
Paid staff human Difficulty obtaining the type of paid staff the organization 
resources needs 21 32 14 32 25 25 32 28 
Difficulty providing staff training and development 23 37 lS 37 22 27 27 27 
Difficulty retaining paid staff® 7 7 lis X 12 13 X 19 
1. These figures apply only to the 79% of organizations that had volunteers in non-governance positions. 
2. These figures apply only to the 98% of organizations that had volunteers in governance positions. 
3. These figures apply only to the 46% of organizations that had paid staff. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Charities are very similar to other organizations in the extent to which they report problems. The notable difference is that 
charities are more likely to report difficulty obtaining funding from individual donors as a problem (Table 4.4). 


Table 4.4 
Nonprofit and voluntary organizations reporting problems, by charitable status, Canada, 2003 


Nota 
Registered registered All 
General problem area Specific problem charity charity organizations 


% experiencing each problem 


Volunteer human resources Difficulty recruiting the type of volunteers the organization needs 58 56 57 
Difficulty obtaining board members 53 59 56 
Difficulty retaining volunteers 50 49 49 
Difficulty providing training for volunteers’ 39 35 38 
Lack of paid staff to recruit or manage volunteers! 37 31 35 
Difficulty providing training for board members? 36 32 34 

Financial issues Difficulty obtaining funding from other organizations such as government, 

foundations or corporations 46 49, 48 

Difficulty obtaining funding from individual donors 54 39 48 
Competition with other organizations for funding or revenues 45 44 43 
Difficulty earning revenues 40 44 42 

Planning and development Difficulty planning for the future 60 57 58 
Difficulty adapting to change 43 39 41 
Difficulty participating in development of public policy ; 39 40 39 

Demand factors Increasing demands for services or products 46 39 43 

Infrastructure Lack of internal capacity (e.g., administrative systems and technology) 42 36 39 

Relationships Difficulty collaborating with other organizations 24 24 24 

Paid staff human resources Difficulty obtaining the type of paid staff the organization needs 31 25 28 
Difficulty providing staff training and development 29 24 27 
Difficulty retaining paid staff® 19 18 19 

1. These figures apply only to the 79% of organizations that had volunteers in non-governance positions. 

2. These figures apply only to the 98% of organizations that had volunteers in governance positions. 

3. These figures apply only to the 46% of organizations that had paid staff. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Are there particular problems with external funding? 


As noted earlier, difficulty obtaining funding from other organizations appears to be a major problem for many organizations, 
and 20% report it to be a serious problem (Table 4.5). It is worth noting that 48% of incorporated organizations that had 
been active for at least three years reported receiving external funding from governments, foundations or corporations 
over that period. 


Organizations that were externally funded were asked to report on specific issues related to this type of funding. 
Sixty-five percent report reductions in government funding to be a problem; 36% consider it a serious problem. Sixty-one 
percent report problems with the unwillingness of funders to fund core operations; 27% considered it a serious problem. 
Similarly, 61% experience difficulties because of an overreliance on project funding; 25% call it a serious problem. 
Forty-seven percent report that a need to modify programs in order to receive funding creates problems, and 43% report 
problems with the reporting requirements of funders. 


These findings are not necessarily at odds with earlier findings that only 22% of organizations reported a decline in 
revenues over the previous three years. For example, organizations reporting problems due to reductions in government 
funding may have sought other funding sources to compensate for a cut in government funds. Many of the problems 
reported may also pertain to the way in which organizations are funded rather than to the amounts received. 


The organizations reporting problems with external funding are generally more reliant than others on this type of funding, 


89% of which comes from government. In fact, government funding accounts for 56% of the total revenues of all 
organizations receiving external funding. 
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Table 4.5 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations reporting external funding problems,' by severity of problem, 
Canada, 2003 


Reported severity of problem 


A 
General problem area Specific problem Small Moderate Serious problem 
% 
External funding Reductions in government funding 9 20 36 65 
Overreliance on project funding 12 24 25 61 
Unwillingness of funders to fund core operations (e.g., long-term programs, 
administrative expenses) 11 22 27 61 
Need to modify programs 14 22 11 47 
Reporting requirements of funders 16 19 8 43 


Note: Percentages may not add to totals due to rounding. 

1. These figures apply to the 39% of organizations that were incorporated, that had been active for at least three years, and that had received funding from 
governments, foundations or corporations over that period. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


A majority of Hospitals, Universities and colleges, Health, Social services and International organizations report problems 
in all the external funding-related areas. Among Arts and culture, Education and research, and Law, advocacy and 
politics organizations, a majority also report problems in all areas except reporting requirements of funders. In contrast, 
organizations operating in the fields of Religion, Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion and Business and 
professional associations and unions, which do not generally receive significant funding from external organizations, are 
less likely to report external funding problems (Table 4.6). 


Table 4.6 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations reporting external funding problems,' by primary activity area, 
Canada, 2003 


Unwillingness 
of funders 
to fund core 
operations (long- 


Reductions Overreliance term programs, Need to Reporting 
in government on project administrative modify requirements 
funding funding expenses, etc.) program of funders 
Serious Serious Serious Serious Serious 
Primary activity area Problem problem Problem problem Problem problem Problem problem Problem problem 


% of each activity area 


Arts and culture 74 42 71 30 70 35 57 15 45 8 
Sports and recreation 61 31 55 17 54 16 39 8 aM 4 
Education and research 69 38 64 30 64 35 52 13 48 12 
Universities and colleges 95 56 82 39 64 37 54 Xx 52 6 
Health 79 48 78 45 85 45 55 13 61 15 
Hospitals 76 59 61 33 67 45 61 21 ar 9 
Social services Tks 46 70 32 71 40 56 13 53 14 
Environment 763) 41 64 27 71 40 57 14 49 12 
Development and housing 67 33 55 22 49 18 38 8 39 5 
Law, advocacy and politics 63 40 62 ONG Ke on 52 19 49 11 
Grant-making, fundraising and 

voluntarism promotion 49 28 48 le 46 13 36 3 30 2 
International 70 4] 60 33 65 38 53 X 63 31 
Religion 26 4 40 11 36 7 25 3 14 3 
Business and professional 

associations and unions 57 23 42 16 44 1k 43 5 30 5 
Organizations not elsewhere classified 51 38 52 23 38 16 44 13 39 7 
All organizations 65 36 61 25 61 27 47 11 43 8 


1. These figures apply to the 39% of organizations that were incorporated, that had been active for at least three years and that had received funding from 
governments, foundations or corporations over that period. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Substantially large numbers of some types of organizations report serious problems with their external funding. Serious 
problems arising from reductions in government funding are reported by 59% of Hospitals, 56% of Universities and 
colleges, 48% of Health, 46% of Social services, 42% of Arts and culture, 41% of Environment, 41% of International and 
40% of Law, advocacy and politics organizations. Serious problems due to the unwillingness of funders to fund core 
operations are also frequently reported by Hospitals (45%), Health (45%), Social services (40%), Environment (40%) 
and International organizations (38%). Finally, overreliance on project funding is reported to be serious problem by 
Health (45%), Universities and colleges (39%), Hospitals (83%) and International (33%) organizations. 


Organizations with less than $30,000 in annual revenues report, for the most part, fewer problems than do others. 
Organizations with revenues over $10 million are much more likely than others to report problems associated with 
reductions in government funding—81% report problems; 44% report serious problems (Table 4.7). As noted earlier, 
organizations in this revenue group tend to be much more dependent than other organizations on government funding. 


Table 4.7 
Nonprofit and voluntary organizations reporting external funding problems,' by annual revenues, 
Canada, 2003 


Unwillingness 
of funders 
to fund core 
Operations (long- 


Reductions Overreliance term programs, Need to Reporting 
in government on project administrative — modify requirements 
funding funding expenses, etc.) program of funders 
Serious Serious Serious Serious Serious 


Problem problem Problem problem Problem problem Problem problem Problem problem 


% 


$0 to $29,999 54 29 54 23 50 19 38 8 29 5 
$30,000 to $99,999 61 37 61 19 61 29 46 14 44 6 
$100,000 to $249,999 72 39 69 32 66 33 52 13 50 2 
$250,000 to $499,999 73 41 64 28 65 35 50 14 52 it 
$500,000 to $999,999 67 Sh 61 29 67 22 48 11 44 8 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 74 42 60 24 68 31 55 14 51 10 
$10,000,000 + 81 44 bz 22 60 23 51 9 45 rg 
All organizations 65 36 61 25 61 27 47 11 43 8 


1. These figures apply to the 39% of organizations that were incorporated, that had been active for at least three years and that had received funding from 
governments, foundations or corporations over that period. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Finally, charities are more likely than others to report problems arising from external funding (Table 4.8). They are 
particularly more likely to identify problems due to an unwillingness of funders to fund core operations: 66% report 
problems and 32% report serious problems. 


Do changes in revenues result in problems for organizations? 


It is reasonable to expect that organizations’ problems may be related to changes in their financial circumstances. 
Organizations reporting a decline in revenues from 2000 to 2003 are more likely than others to report problems in most 
areas (Table 4.9). However, organizations with increased revenues are also more likely to report problems than are those 
with stable revenues. This suggests that organizations have difficulty, in general, adjusting to changing levels of revenue. 


a 
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Table 4.8 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations reporting external funding problems,' by charitable status, 
Canada, 2003 


Unwillingness 
of funders 
to fund core 
operations (long- 


Reductions Overreliance term programs, Need to Reporting 
in government on project administrative modify requirements 
funding funding expenses, etc.) program of funders 
Serious Serious Serious Serious Serious 


Problem problem Problem problem Problem problem Problem problem Problem problem 


% 


Registered charity 66 38 65 29 66 OZ 51 We 44 ) 
Not a registered charity 64 34 56 21 Jo 21 42 9 40 6 
All organizations 65 36 61 25 61 27 47 11 43 8 


1. These figures apply to the 39% of organizations that were incorporated, that had been active for at least three years and that had received funding from 
governments, foundations or corporations over that period. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Table 4.9 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations reporting problems, according to reported changes in revenue, 
Canada, 2000 to 2003 


Reported change in revenues from 2000 to 2003 


Remained 
about the All 
General problem area Specific problem Increased same Decreased organizations 
% 
Volunteer human resources Difficulty recruiting the type of volunteers the organization needs 60 52 66 57 
Difficulty obtaining board members 60 53 63 56 
Difficulty retaining volunteers 51 45 56 49 
Difficulty providing training for volunteers’ 43 33 42 38 
Lack of paid staff to recruit or manage volunteers! 41 29 44 35 
Difficulty providing training for board members? 39 30 40 34 
Financial issues Difficulty obtaining funding from other organizations such as 
government, foundations or corporations 53 43 57 48 
Difficulty obtaining funding from individual donors 52 44 59 48 
Competition with other organizations for funding or revenues 48 38 53 43 
Difficulty earning revenues 42 39 56 42 
Planning and development Difficulty planning for the future 61 51 71 58 
Difficulty adapting to change 45 30 50 41 
Difficulty participating in development of public policy 46 35 45 39 
Demand factors Increasing demands for services or products 50 Si 51 43 
Infrastructure Lack of internal capacity (e.g., administrative systems and technology) 48 33 43 39 
Relationships Difficulty collaborating with other organizations 26 21 30 24 
Paid staff human resources Difficulty obtaining the type of paid staff the organization needs 37 23 31 28 
Difficulty providing staff training and development 36 22 30 27 
Difficulty retaining paid staff® 19 19 21 19 
External funding Reductions in government funding? 66 61 71 65 
Overreliance on project funding? 62 55 68 61 
Unwillingness of funders to fund core operations (e.g., long-term 
programs, administrative expenses)* 61 55 68 61 
Need to modify programs* 48 44 51 47 
Reporting requirements of funders? 46 38 45 43 
1. These figures apply only to the 79% of organizations that had volunteers in non-governance positions. 
2. These figures apply only to the 98% of organizations that had volunteers in governance positions. 
3. These figures apply only to the 46% of organizations that had paid staff. 
4. These figures apply to the 39% of organizations that were incorporated, that had been active for at least three years and that had received funding from 


governments, foundations or corporations over that period. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Do problems vary according to the primary source of funding for the organizations? 


The extent to which organizations report problems with their capacity varies according to the sources of revenues on 
which they rely. In Table 4.10, organizations are categorized into four groups, based on where the majority of their funding 
comes from.? 


The 17% of organizations that are classified as government-dependent are the most likely to report problems, followed 
by diversely funded organizations (11% of all organizations). Organizations that depend on gifts and donations (26% of 
all organizations) tend to report the fewest problems. However, these organizations also tend to have much lower revenues— 
another situation that is associated with less frequent reports of problems. 


Table 4.10 
Nonprofit and voluntary organizations reporting problems, by primary source of funding, Canada, 2003 


Dependent 
on earned 
revenue from 
Dependenton —_non-govern- Dependent Diverse : 
government mental ongiftsand revenue All 
General problem area Specific problem funding sources donations sources _ organizations 
% 
Volunteer human resources Difficulty recruiting the type of volunteers the organization needs 65 oi 54 57 57 
Difficulty obtaining board members 67a. 58 44 56 56 
Difficulty retaining volunteers 55 49 47 47 49 
Difficulty providing training for volunteers’ 54 34 35 36 38 
Lack of paid staff to recruit or manage volunteers! 59 29 29 38 35 
Difficulty providing training for board members? 52 31 29 34 34 
Financial issues Difficulty obtaining funding from other organizations such as 
government, foundations or corporations 74 46 32 53 48 
Difficulty obtaining funding from individual donors 58 42 48 52 48 
Competition with other organizations for funding or revenues 57 41 34 49 43 
Difficulty earning revenues 48 45 28 49 42 
Planning and development Difficulty planning for the future 70 56 55 58 58 
Difficulty adapting to change 50 39 44 37 41 
Difficulty participating in development of public policy 61 36 31 39 39 
Demand factors Increasing demands for services or products 63 38 38 44 43 
Infrastructure Lack of internal capacity (e.g., administrative systems and 
technology) 60 34 35 39 39 
Relationships Difficulty collaborating with other organizations 31 22 20 27 24 
Paid staff human resources Difficulty obtaining the type of paid staff the organization needs OZ 22 24 27 28 
Difficulty providing staff training and development 50 21 22 25 27 
Difficulty retaining paid staff® 23 18 14 18 19 
External funding Reductions in government funding! 78 59 48 68 65 
Overreliance on project funding* i, 54 53 60 61 
Unwillingness of funders to fund core operations 
(e.g., long-term programs, administrative expenses)4 ie 52 53 64 61 
Need to modify programs‘ 58 40 39 47 47 
Reporting requirements of funders? 55 36 29 45 43 


Note: Of all organizations, 17% were classified as being dependent on government funding, 46% as dependent on earned income from non-governmental sources, 
26% as dependent on gifts and donations, and 11% as having diversified revenue sources. 

These figures apply only to the 79% of organizations that had volunteers in non-governance positions. 

These figures apply only to the 98% of organizations that had volunteers in governance positions. 

These figures apply only to the 46% of organizations that had paid staff. 

These figures apply to the 39% of organizations that were incorporated, that had been active for at least three years and that had received funding from 

governments, foundations or corporations over that period. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


RONM> 


3. Government-dependent organizations receive more than 50% of their revenue from government sources. Similarly, earned income-dependent 
organizations receive more than 50% of their revenue from earned income, and gift- and donation-dependent organizations receive more than 
50% of revenue from private gifts and donations. The diversified group is not dependent on any one source (government, earned income, grants 
and donations) for more than 50% of its revenues. 
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Do problems vary according to the geographic location of organizations? 


Organizations in the territories are more likely than organizations elsewhere in Canada to report problems—except for 
difficulty obtaining board members. In many cases, these organizations are far more likely to report problems, such as 
difficulty providing training to board members (52% in the territories versus 34% in Canada); difficulty providing staff 
training and development (45% versus 27%); and difficulty obtaining the type of paid staff the organization needs (44% 
versus 28%). Organizations in Newfoundland and Labrador are also more likely to report problems, with the exception of 
difficulty obtaining funding from individuals, reporting requirements of funders, and difficulty obtaining board members. 
Organizations in Manitoba are significantly more likely to report difficulty recruiting the type of volunteers the organization 
needs, difficulty retaining volunteers and lack of paid staff to recruit or manage volunteers (Table 4.11). 


The remaining provinces showed less variation in problems. Organizations in Prince Edward Island are far more likely to 
report a lack of paid staff to recruit or manage volunteers and the need to modify programs as being problems. In New 
Brunswick and British Columbia, organizations are far less likely to report problems with reporting requirements of 
funders. Quebec-based organizations are substantially more likely than others to report difficulty obtaining board members. 


Summary of main findings 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations face many challenges that may keep them from fulfilling their missions and achieving 
their organizational objectives. A majority of them report difficulty recruiting the types of volunteers the organization 
needs, difficulty obtaining board members, and difficulty planning for the future. Close to half also report difficulty retaining 
_ volunteers, difficulty obtaining funding from other organizations such as government, foundations or corporations, and 
difficulty obtaining funding from individual donors to be problems. 


Organizations with the lowest revenues are generally less likely to report problems. Health, Social services, Hospitals, 
and Law, advocacy and politics organizations are more likely than most other types of organizations to report problems. 
As well, registered charities are more likely to report difficulty obtaining funding from individual donors as a problem. 


Obtaining external funding from other organizations including government, foundations and corporations appears to be 
a major problem for many organizations. Those that receive such funding are particularly likely to identify problems 
arising from reductions in government funding, unwillingness of funders to fund core operations and overreliance on 
project funding. 


Problems with external funding are reported by a substantial percentage of most types of organizations. Hospitals, 
Universities and colleges, Health, Social services, and International organizations are more likely to report these problems 
to be serious. The lowest-revenue organizations report fewer external funding problems than other organizations. 


Organizations that report any change in revenues from 2000 to 2003 are more likely than others to report problems in 
most areas. In addition, the extent to which organizations report problems varies according to the sources of revenues on 
which they rely. Government-dependent organizations are the most likely to report problems; organizations dependent 
on grants and donations report the fewest problems. 


Finally, organizations in the territories, Manitoba, and Newfoundland and Labrador are generally more likely than those 
based elsewhere to report capacity problems. 
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Table 4.11 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations reporting problems, by province or territory, Canada, 2003 


oluntary Organ 


ization: 


General problem area 


Volunteer human resources 


Financial issues 


Planning and development 


Demand factors 
Infrastructure 
Relationships 

Paid staff human resources 


External funding 


Volunteer human resources 


Financial issues 


Planning and development 


Demand factors 
Infrastructure 
Relationships 

Paid staff human resources 


External funding 


AwWDY> 


Specific problem 


Difficulty recruiting the type of volunteers the organization needs 

Difficulty obtaining board members 

Difficulty retaining volunteers 

Difficulty providing training for volunteers! 

Lack of paid staff to recruit or manage volunteers! 

Difficulty providing training for board members? 

Difficulty obtaining funding from other organizations such as 
government, foundations or corporations 

Difficulty obtaining funding from individual donors 

Competition with other organizations for funding or revenues 

Difficulty earning revenues 

Difficulty planning for the future 

Difficulty adapting to change 

Difficulty participating in development of public policy 

Increasing demands for services or products 

Lack of internal capacity (e.g., administrative systems and technology) 

Difficulty collaborating with other organizations 

Difficulty obtaining the type of paid staff the organization needs 

Difficulty providing staff training and development 

Difficulty retaining paid staff? 

Reductions in government funding? 

Overreliance on project funding! 

Unwillingness of funders to fund core operations (e.g., long-term 
programs, administrative expenses)* 

Need to modify programs? 

Reporting requirements of funders* 


Difficulty recruiting the type of volunteers the organization needs 

Difficulty obtaining board members 

Difficulty retaining volunteers 

Difficulty providing training for volunteers! 

Lack of paid staff to recruit or manage volunteers’ 

Difficulty providing training for board members? 

Difficulty obtaining funding from other organizations such as 
government, foundations or corporations 

Difficulty obtaining funding from individual donors 

Competition with other organizations for funding or revenues 

Difficulty earning revenues 

Difficulty planning for the future 

Difficulty adapting to change 

Difficulty participating in development of public policy 

Increasing demands for services or products 

Lack of internal capacity (e.g., administrative systems and technology) 

Difficulty collaborating with other organizations 

Difficulty obtaining the type of paid staff the organization needs 

Difficulty providing staff training and development 

Difficulty retaining paid staff® 

Reductions in government funding? 

Overreliance on project funding* 

Unwillingness of funders to fund core operations (e.g., long-term 
programs, administrative expenses)4 

Need to modify programs‘ 

Reporting requirements of funders4 


governments, foundations or corporations over that period. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 


Newfoundland Prince 

and Edward 

Labrador Island 

63 56 

53 49 

58 48 

40 45 

44 47 

35 35 

58 47 

46 Di 

45 48 

48 43 

64 59 

43 42 

42 43 

46 44 

44 38 

26 25 

34 36 

31 35 

20 16 

71 67 

65 61 

64 67 

50 59 

39 41 
Manitoba Saskatchewan 
67 61 
60 56 
61 52 
4 35 
45 31 
36 34 
52 43 
54 48 
50 44 
42 4] 
63 62 
48 44 
41 39 
47 37 
44 36 
27 28 
36 30 
31 2 
18 23 
68 60 
62 58 
62 60 
50 43 
42 38 


These figures apply only to the 79% of organizations that had volunteers in non-governance positions. 
These figures apply only to the 98% of organizations that had volunteers in governance positions. 
These figures apply only to the 46% of organizations that had paid staff. 
These figures apply to the 39% of organizations that were incorporated, that had been active for at least three years and that had received funding from 


Nova 
Scotia 


%o 


56 
50 
47 
35 
37 
30 


44 
49 
44 
41 
64 
40 
40 
44 
37 
25 
22 
24 
17 
67 
60 


62 


51 
42 


Alberta 


%o 


58 
5) 
52 
35 
33 
34 


48 
47 
45 
4} 
56 
42 
35 
43 
34 
20 
26 
25 
18 
67 
61 


60 
39 
37 


New 
Brunswick 


57 
56 
49 
35 
31 
33 


42 
49 
37 
38 
61 
44 
35 
36 
38 
23 
28 
29 
18 
62 
54 


56 
40 
29 


British 
Columbia 


54 
50 
51 
36 
36 
32 


49 
47 
as 
43 
55 
35 
37 
41 
35 
20 
25 
24 
16 
66 
55 


62 
43 
33 


Quebec 


ov 
65 
45 
37 
33 
35 


53 
46 
39 
45 
oy 
43 
45 
46 
42 
25 
30 
26 
20 
62 
68 


57 
50 
47 


Territories 


64 
59 
61 
45 
42 
52 


60 
50 
56 
48 
66 
46 
53 
49 
53 
32 
44 
45 
22 
72 
62 


67 
52 
50 


Ontario 


57 
49 
48 
41 
34 
34 


42 
47 
44 
38 
60 
40 
36 
41 
41 
24 
27 
28 
18 
68 
53 


65 
47 
46 


Canada 


57 
56 
49 
38 
35 
34 


48 
48 
43 
42 
58 
41 
39 
43 
39 
24 
28 
27 
19 
65 
61 


61 
47 
43 


54 
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Conclusions 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations are an integral part of Canadian life, serving as vehicles for engaging millions of 
Canadians in efforts to address needs in their communities. They operate in a broad range of areas, often working locally 
to provide public benefits. While many operate on a shoestring and are driven solely by voluntary effort, some are able to 
command substantial human and financial resources in pursuit of their missions. Altogether, their activities combine to 
give them a significant economic presence. However, many appear to be experiencing substantial difficulties fulfilling 
their missions and organizational objectives. In short, their size, scope, and ability to harness the energies of individual 
Canadians are impressive, but the benefits they intend to deliver are not being fully realized. 


With a combined membership of 139 million individuals, nonprofit and voluntary organizations are remarkable instruments 
for community engagement. Annually, they draw on 2 billion hours of time that Canadians voluntarily contribute—the 
equivalent of over a million full-time jobs—and attract more than $8 billion in individual donations. 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations are a reflection of the many interests of Canadians and, as a consequence, have 
a broad scope of activities. However, in every province and territory there are more organizations working in Religion, 
Sports and recreation and Social services than in any other area of activity. Despite the breadth of their activities, there 
-are some commonalities. Virtually all rely on volunteers to govern their activities, and many are collectively ‘owned’ by 
their members, who do not receive a share in revenues that may be generated by their organization. 


More than half are registered as charities, allowing them to be exempt from a variety of taxes and enabling their donors 
to claim tax credits for the financial and in-kind donations they make. The prevalence of registered charities varies from 
province to province and is highest in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Manitoba. 


Most organizations serve their own neighbourhood, city, town or rural municipality. A majority provide services or products 
directly to people, targeting both the general public and various segments of the population, such as children, youth, 
seniors or people with disabilities. In addition, most provide public benefits rather than serving their own special interests 
or those of their members. This may help to explain why nonprofit and voluntary organizations receive the support they 
do from individual Canadians, governments and businesses. 


With revenues totalling $112 billion in 2003, nonprofit and voluntary organizations are an important part of the Canadian 
economy. Even setting aside Hospitals and Universities and colleges, their revenues total $75 billion. Given the 
predominantly local focus of most organizations, they likely play an important but unrecognized role in local and provincial 
economies. 


There appears to be a clear divide between those organizations that are relatively well resourced and those that are not. 
A small number of organizations with large annual revenues account for the vast majority of total revenues, paid staff, 
and volunteer positions. Many of these large organizations are Hospitals and Universities and colleges, but they also 
include a number of Social services, Education and research, Health and International organizations. These larger 
organizations tend to receive substantial amounts of government funding, particularly from provincial government sources; 
this suggests that there are substantial synergies between their interests and the interests of government. Many of these 
larger organizations act regionally, provincially or nationally rather than locally. 


On the other side of the divide is a much larger group of small-revenue organizations that tend to have few, if any, 
employees and instead rely mainly on volunteers to deliver their services. Many of these work in areas such as Sports 
and recreation and Religion, although they are common in nearly all fields. These smaller organizations generally depend 
more on earned income from non-government sources and donations than on government funding. Most operate within 
their own neighbourhood, city, town or rural municipality. 


Organizations in different regions of the country show varied characteristics. Organizations in Ontario, relative to their 
numbers, have disproportionately high percentages of total revenues, volunteers and paid staff. Ontario also has more 
organizations with a national focus than do other provinces or territories. In contrast, organizations in Quebec and British 
Columbia have disproportionately lower percentages of volunteers and paid staff. Quebec is home to more organizations 
than any other province, and has a higher concentration of organizations relative to the size of its population. 
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However, the character of nonprofit and voluntary organizations may be changing. Large-revenue organizations are 
more likely than others to report higher revenues, more volunteers and more employees in 2003 than in 2000. 


For most organizations, the human and financial resources they rely on appear to have been stable or to have increased 
from 2000 to 2003. However, this does not mean that these resources are now adequate or that they were adequate in 
2000. The frequency with which organizations report problems fulfilling their mission suggests that the resources are not 
adequate. 


Many organizations report a host of problems that keep them from fulfilling their missions and achieving their mandates, 
and a substantial percentage report that these problems are serious. Close to half of organizations report that difficulties 
obtaining funding keep them from fulfilling their mission; many report problems due to increasing demand for their 
services or products. 


Among the most frequently identified problems are those associated with recruiting and retaining volunteers. Results 
from the 2000 National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Participating show that volunteering has been changing in 
Canada: there were fewer volunteers in 2000 than in 1997, and there were indications that volunteers may be becoming 
stretched to the limit.' The general trends in volunteering imply greater difficulties in the future for nonprofit and voluntary 
organizations. 


Revenues are another issue. Organizations report problems obtaining revenues from two of their main sources: individual 
Canadians; and governments, foundations and corporations. Many organizations that receive funding from governments 
report serious problems associated with this funding. In particular, organizations are having problems because of funding 
cuts, their reliance on project funding, and their lack of funding for core operations—problems that undoubtedly limit the 
autonomy and stability they need to effectively address Canadians’ needs. 


The NSNVO adds substantially to our understanding of the nature and state of nonprofit and voluntary organizations in 
Canada, and provides critical baseline information that will enable us to track their changing state and nature over the 
coming years. It also provides information that can be used for the following purposes: 


e increasing awareness of the importance and contributions of nonprofit and voluntary organizations in Canada 

¢ drawing more attention to areas where organizations may need help to improve their capacity to fulfill their missions 
and meet their objectives 

e providing a stronger basis for developing evidence-based policies that can help to strengthen nonprofit and voluntary 
organizations 

e — enabling nonprofit and voluntary organizations to better understand how their organizations compare with others in 
their use of resources and their capacity-related strengths and weaknesses. 


The NSNVO provides an important portrait of the numbers and characteristics of nonprofit and voluntary organizations, 
and shows the importance of better understanding the role these organizations play in Canadian life. There are, however, 
important questions that remain unanswered. Further research is needed on these key questions: 


e How do nonprofit and voluntary organizations contribute to the quality of life in Canadian communities? What needs 
do they address? What is the collective impact of having a vibrant collection of organizations within communities? 
Are there regional differences? 


¢ How do nonprofit and voluntary organizations contribute to local and provincial economies? What direct and indirect 
role do they play in economic development? 


e What role do organizations play in encouraging citizen engagement, developing social capital and promoting the 
development of social capital? What role do they play in a healthy democracy? 


e What role do nonprofit and voluntary organizations play in the delivery of human and social services, and what would 
be the consequences of a decline in their capacity to deliver such services? 


1. M.H. Hall, L. McKeown and K. Roberts, 2001, Caring Canadians, Involved Canadians: Highlights from the 2000 National Survey of Giving, 
Volunteering and Participating, Catalogue no. 71-542-XPE, Ottawa, Statistics Canada. 
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e Howwell are nonprofit organizations managed? How can they be helped to be innovative, effective, and accountable 
to the populations they serve? 


e What are the various arrangements through which nonprofit and voluntary organizations work with the public and 
the private sector, and which arrangements have been found to be most effective? 


e What are the most appropriate regulatory frameworks for nonprofit and voluntary organizations? 
e What are the most effective ways to develop and sustain nonprofit and voluntary organizations? 


Finally, a complete understanding of the role and impact of nonprofit and voluntary organizations in Canadian life would 
not be complete without a better understanding of the role that the thousands of unincorporated grass-roots organizations 
and citizens’ groups play, both in communities and in the growth and development of the more formal incorporated 
nonprofit and voluntary sector. 


Nonprofit and voluntary organizations are, in many ways, an extension of the millions of Canadians who direct and 

support their activities. As instruments of collective action, they enable us to come together to address the needs that we 

believe are important. In their totality, nonprofit and voluntary organizations are an expression of our Canadian values. 

Their capacity to serve Canadians helps shape the quality of our lives and our communities, and their potential is 
intertwined with our own. 
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Appendix A 


Glossary 


Certain key concepts are used frequently in the data analyses and interpretations contained in this report. In this section, 
we describe some of the more complex of these concepts. This is followed by a description of the major independent or 
explanatory variables and the major dependent variables examined in this report. 

Average hours volunteered annually 

The mean number of hours of volunteer work contributed to a charitable and/or nonprofit organization per volunteer 
during one year. 

Charitable gaming 


Events such as bingo, raffles, pull-tickets and casinos held by organizations for fundraising purposes. 


Core funding 

Monies necessary to maintain essential organizational capacities such as long-term programs, staffing positions (salary 
and benefits), and administrative expenses. 

Corporate sponsorship 

Financial or material contributions given to nonprofit and voluntary organizations by corporate entities in the private 
sector. 

Earned income from non-governmental sources 


Revenue from sources such as charitable gaming, membership fees or dues, fees for goods and services and earnings 
from endowments or investments, including interest income. Excludes government revenue sources. 


Fundraising revenues 


Revenues received from fundraising organizations, such as the United Way or Federated Health, or from private, family 
or community foundations. 


Gifts and donations 


Revenues from individual donors or organizations. They are bestowed or conferred by an individual or group. 


Goods and services 


Merchandise bought for resale and items bought for manufacturing goods. 


Government funding 


Payments for goods and services, and grants and contributions from all levels of government. 


Grants and contributions 


Monies received in support of the charity or one of its programs from various governments. This does not include 
payments under contracts or purchase of service agreements for goods or services the charity provided. 


Individual donations 


Money given directly by an individual (including planned giving) to one or more nonprofit and voluntary organizations. 
See also Gifts and donations. 
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In-kind support 

Donations of goods or materials and/or donations of business or professional services to one or more nonprofit or 
voluntary organizations. 

Investment income 


Interest accrued on bank accounts, mortgages, bonds, loans and endowments. 


Paid employment, full- and part-time employment 


Paid employment refers to staffed employee positions for those receiving a T4 slip for income tax purposes. Full-time paid 
employees are those who usually work 30 or more hours a week; part-time employees usually work fewer than 30 hours 
a week. 


Permanent versus temporary employment 


Permanent employment is defined as having no set termination date; temporary employment has a set termination date, 
but that date can be extended. 


Payments 


Amounts payable for goods and services rendered. Excludes grants. 


Registered charity 


An organization that has obtained registered charitable status from the Government of Canada. Four kinds of activities 
are considered to be potentially charitable: the relief of poverty, the advancement of religion, the advancement of education, 
and other purposes of a charitable nature beneficial to the community as a whole. The last category is broad and can 
include, for example, providing health and social services, protecting the environment, and preventing cruelty to animals. 
If an organization’s activities fall within these categories, and it does not offer material benefits to its members, Canada 
Revenue Agency may consider it eligible to be a registered charity. ' 


Revenues—financial/monetary 


The returns, yield or profit of any lands, property or other source of income. 


Target population 


Includes all registered charities and incorporated nonprofit and voluntary organizations in Canada. Organizations with 
another legal status have also been captured to varying degrees by the survey, but in a less systematic way. 


Volunteers, volunteer activity and paid employment equivalence 


People who perform a service without pay, through a group or organization. For the purposes of the National Survey of 
Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations, volunteers include volunteer board members unless otherwise specified. Paid 
employment equivalents are based on a 40-hour work week over 48 weeks of the year. 


international classification of nonprofit organizations 


Respondents were asked to provide information on the primary activity of their organization. To classify these organizations, 
the International Classification of Nonprofit Organizations (ICNPO)? was used. Although they are classified according to 
their primary area of activity, some organizations operate in multiple areas. An advantage of the ICNPO system is that it 
is widely used by other countries, allowing for international comparisons. It has also been devised specifically to reflect 
the range and nature of activities typically undertaken in the nonprofit and voluntary sector. The ICNPO system, developed 
by the Johns Hopkins Comparative Nonprofit Sector Project and modified for use in Canada, is divided into 15 major 
activity groupings, each with subcategories. 


1. Canada Customs and Revenue Agency, 2001, Registering a Charity for Income Tax Purposes, http:/(www.cra-arc.gc.ca/E/pub/to/t4063/t4063- 
01e.paf. 

2. The classification is based on L.M. Salamon and H.K. Anheier, 1997, Defining the Nonprofit Sector: A Cross-national Analysis, Manchester, 
N.Y., Manchester University Press. 
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Group 1: Arts and culture 


Media and communications. Production and dissemination of information and communications. Includes radio and TV 
stations; publishing of books, journals, newspapers and newsletters; film production; and libraries. 


Visual arts, architecture, ceramic art. Production, dissemination and display of visual art and architecture. Includes 
sculpture, photographic societies, painting, drawing, design centres and architectural associations. 


Performing arts. Performing arts centres, companies and associations. Includes theatre, dance, ballet and opera 
companies; orchestras; and choral and music ensembles. 


Historical, literary and humanistic societies. Promotion and appreciation of the humanities, preservation of historical 
and cultural artefacts, and commemoration of historical events. Includes historical societies, poetry and literary societies, 
language associations, reading promotion societies, war memorials; and commemorative funds and associations. 
Museums. General and specialized museums covering art, history, sciences, technology and culture. 


Zoos and aquariums. Includes zoos and aquariums. 


Group 2: Sports and recreation 


Sports. Amateur sport, training, physical fitness and sport competition services and events. Includes fitness and wellness 
centres. 


Recreation and social clubs. Recreational facilities and services to individuals and communities. Includes playground 
associations, country clubs, men’s and women’s clubs, touring clubs and leisure clubs. 


Service clubs. Membership organizations providing services to members and local communities, such as Lions, Zonta 
International, Rotary and Kiwanis. 


Group 3: Education and research 


Vocational/technical schools. Technical and vocational training specifically geared toward gaining employment. Includes 
trade schools, paralegal training and secretarial schools. 


Adult/continuing education. Education and training in addition to the formal education system. Includes schools of 
continuing studies, correspondence schools, night schools, and sponsored literacy and reading programs. 


Medical research. Research in the medical field. Includes research on specific diseases, disorders or medical disciplines. 
Science and technology. Research in the physical and life sciences as well as engineering and technology. 


Social sciences, policy studies. Research and analysis in the social sciences and policy areas. 


Group 4: Universities and colleges 


Higher education. Higher learning, providing academic degrees. Includes universities, business management schools, 
law schools and medical schools. 


Group 5: Health 


Mental health treatment. Outpatient treatment for mentally ill patients. Includes community mental health centres and 
halfway homes. 


Crisis intervention. Outpatient services and counsel in acute mental health situations. Includes suicide prevention and 
support to victims of assault and abuse. 
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Public health and wellness education. Public health promotion and health education. Includes sanitation screening for 
potential health hazards, first aid training and services, and family planning services. 


Health treatment, primarily outpatient. Mainly outpatient health services, e.g., health clinics and vaccination centres. 


Rehabilitative medical services. Outpatient therapeutic care. Includes nature cure centres, yoga clinics and physical 
therapy centres. 


Emergency medical services. Services to persons in need of immediate care. Includes ambulatory services and 
paramedical emergency care, shock/trauma programs, lifeline programs and ambulance services. 


Group 6: Hospitals 
Hospitals. Primarily inpatient medical care and treatment. 


Rehabilitation. Inpatient health care and rehabilitative therapy to individuals who suffer from physical impairments due 
to injury, genetic defect or disease and who require extensive physiotherapy or similar forms of care. 


Nursing homes. Inpatient convalescent care, residential care and primary health care services. Includes homes for the 
frail elderly and nursing homes for the severely handicapped. 


. Psychiatric Hospitals. Inpatient care and treatment for the mentally ill. 


Group 7: Social services 


Child welfare, child services, and day-care. Services to children, adoption services, child development centres and 
foster care. Includes infant-care centres and nurseries. 


Youth services and youth welfare. Delinquency prevention services, teen pregnancy prevention, dropout prevention, 
youth centres and clubs, and job programs for youth. Includes YMCA, YWCA, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Big Brothers/ 
Sisters. 


Family services. Includes family life education, parent education, single-parent agencies and services, and family violence 
shelters and services. 


Services for the handicapped. Includes homes, other than nursing homes, transport facilities, recreation, and other 
specialized services. 

Services for the elderly. Geriatric care, including in-home services, homemaker services, transport facilities, recreation, 
meal programs and other services geared towards senior citizens, but excluding residential nursing homes. 


Self-help and other personal social services. Programs and services for self-help and personal development. Includes 
support groups, personal counselling and credit counselling/money management services. 


Disaster/emergency prevention and control. Preventing, predicting, controlling and alleviating the effects of disasters, 
educating or otherwise preparing people to cope with the effects of disasters, or providing relief to disaster victims. 
Includes volunteer fire departments and lifeboat services. 

Temporary shelters. Providing temporary shelter for the homeless. Includes traveller's aid and temporary housing. 


Refugee assistance. Providing food, clothing, shelter and services to refugees and immigrants. 


Income support and maintenance. Providing cash assistance and other forms of direct services to persons unable to 
maintain a livelinood. 


Material assistance. Providing food, clothing, transport and other forms of assistance. Includes food banks and clothing 
distribution centres. 
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Group 8: Environment 


Pollution abatement and control. Promoting clean air, clean water, reduction and prevention of noise pollution, radiation 
control, treatment of hazardous wastes and toxic substances, solid waste management and recycling programs. 


Natural resources conservation and protection. Conservation and preservation of natural resources, including land, 
water, energy and plant resources for the general use and enjoyment of the public. 


Environmental beautification and open spaces. Botanical gardens, arboreta, horticultural programs and landscape 
services. Organizations promoting anti-litter campaigns; programs to preserve parks, green spaces and open spaces in 
urban or rural areas; and city and highway beautification programs. 

Animal protection and welfare. Animal protection and welfare services. Includes animal shelters and humane societies. 


Wildlife preservation and protection. Wildlife preservation and protection. Includes sanctuaries and refuges. 


Veterinary services. Animal hospitals and services providing care to farm and household animals and pets. 


Group 9: Development and housing 


Community and neighbourhood organizations. Improving the quality of life within communities or neighbourhoods. 
Comprises squatters’ associations, local development organizations, and poor people’s co-operatives. 


Economic development. Programs and services to improve economic infrastructure and capacity. Includes building of 
infrastructure, such as roads; and financial services, such as credit and savings associations, entrepreneurial programs, 
technical and managerial consulting, and rural development assistance. 


Social development. Improving the institutional infrastructure and capacity to alleviate social problems and to improve 
general public well-being. 


Housing associations. Development, construction, management, leasing, financing and rehabilitation of housing. 
Housing assistance. Housing search, legal services and related assistance. 


Job training programs. Providing and supporting apprenticeship programs, internships, on-the-job training and other 
training programs. 


Vocational counselling and guidance. Vocational training and guidance, career counselling, testing and related services. 
Vocational rehabilitation and sheltered workshops. Promoting self-sufficiency and income generation through job 


training and employment. 


Group 10: Law, advocacy and politics 


Advocacy organizations. Protecting the rights and promoting the interests of specific groups, e.g., the physically 
handicapped, the elderly, children and women. 


Civil rights associations. Protecting or preserving individual civil liberties and human rights. 

Ethnic associations. Promoting the interests of, or providing services to, those of a specific ethnic heritage. 
Civic associations. Programs and services to encourage and spread civic-mindedness. 

Legal services. Legal services, advice and assistance in dispute resolution and court-related matters, 


crime prevention and public policy, as well as crime prevention to promote safety and precautionary measures among 
citizens. 
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Rehabilitation of offenders. Programs and services to reintegrate offenders. Includes halfway houses, probation and 
parole programs, and prison.alternatives. 


Victim support. Services, counsel and advice to victims of crime. 
Consumer protection associations. Protection of consumer rights and improving product control and quality. 
Political parties and organizations. Activities and services to support the placing of particular candidates into political 


office. Includes dissemination of information, public relations and political fundraising. 


Group 11: Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 


Grant-making foundations. Private foundations, including corporate foundations, community foundations and independent 
public-law foundations. 


Voluntarism promotion and support. Recruiting, training, and placing volunteers and promoting volunteering. 


Fundraising organizations. Federated, collective fundraising organizations, including lotteries. 


Group 12: International 
Exchange/friendship/cultural programs. Programs and services to encourage mutual respect and friendship abroad. 


Development assistance associations. Programs and projects to promote social and economic development abroad. 


International disaster and relief organizations. Collecting, channelling, and providing aid to other countries during 
times of disaster or emergency. 


International human rights and peace organizations. Promoting and monitoring human rights and peace abroad. 


Group 13: Religion 


Congregations. Churches, synagogues, temples, mosques, shrines, monasteries, seminaries and similar organizations 
promoting religious beliefs and administering religious services and rituals. 


Associations of congregations. Associations and auxiliaries of religious congregations and organizations supporting 
and promoting religious beliefs, services and rituals. 


Group 14: Business and professional associations and unions 


Business associations. Promoting, regulating, and safeguarding the interests of special branches of business, e.g., 
manufacturers, farmers and bankers. 


Professional associations. Promoting, regulating and protecting professional interests, e.g., bar associations and medical 
associations. 
Labour unions. Promoting, protecting, and regulating the rights and interests of employees. 


Group 15: Not elsewhere classified 
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Appendix B 
Methodology 


Introduction 


The objective of the NSNVO was to produce statistical information on the size, scope, capacity needs and challenges of 
nonprofit and voluntary organizations in Canada. The result is a rich source of data for analytical research reports and for 
recommending focussed follow-up research on voluntary sector capacity. The major phases of the two-year-long 
development and implementation of the survey were: 


e sample frame development and sampling strategy 
¢ quantitative survey design 

e data collection and processing 

e data quality assurance and weighting. 


Each of these phases is outlined below, with a description of the quality of the data obtained by the survey. 


Sample frame development and sampling strategy 


The frame for this survey was developed using a combination of Statistics Canada’s Business Register (BR), files on 
charities and nonprofit organizations from the Canada Revenue Agency (CRA), and lists of incorporated nonprofit 
organizations maintained by individual provinces and territories and by Industry Canada. The BR contains a North 
American Industry Classification System (NAICS) code and gross business income for each record. CRA files also 
include an activity code and income figure for most records. The files from the provinces and territories contained no 
information on either the activities or the size of the organizations listed therein. 


Statistics Canada merged the files to produce a survey frame of charitable and incorporated nonprofit organizations in 
Canada. The purposes of the matching process were to remove duplicate organizations that appeared on more than one 
file and to add stratification variables wherever possible. The activity codes that appeared on the BR and the CRA files 
were used to determine the primary activity of the organization, based on the International Classification of Nonprofit 
Organizations (ICNPO).' Many CRA records matched with BR records, enabling the gross business income figure on 
the BR to be used as an indicator of size for CRA records that were missing an income value. The remaining CRA 
records were matched to the supplementary portion of the BR, which includes all organizations with gross business 
income of less than $30,000. Since no specific gross business income figure is stored for these records, they were 
defaulted to the lowest revenue grouping for the purposes of stratification. At the end of this process, there were two 
groups of organizations: those with and those without stratification information. Most records in the second group came 
from the provincial and territorial files. While all efforts were made to ensure as clean a matching process as possible, this 
is an imperfect science. 


The survey was conducted in two phases. For Phase 1, a sample of 20,000 organizations with no classification or size 
information was selected for each province individually and for the territories combined. Provinces with fewer organizations 
were oversampled so that sufficient sample sizes could be obtained for each province. These organizations were contacted 
in order to gather some basic stratification information, such as their primary activity according to the ICNPO major 
groupings and their size by gross revenue. 


For Phase 2, a second sample of approximately 20,000 organizations was selected, a portion of which had been previously 
surveyed as part of Phase 1. The sample was designed such that results of the survey would be representative of each 
province and the combined territories, each revenue size category, and each of the ICNPO major activity groupings. It 
was determined that the initial sample included many public sector entities (e.g., school boards, public libraries and 
public schools) that did not meet the ICNPO criteria for inclusion in the survey, and these entities were therefore removed 
from the sample. 


1. L.M. Salamon and H.K. Anheier, 1997, Defining the Nonprofit Sector: A Cross-national Analysis, Manchester, N. Y., Manchester University Press. 
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Quantitative survey design 


Two questionnaires were developed for use in the NSNVO: one for the purpose of profiling the subset of organizations 
without adequate stratification information (Phase 1), and the other for deployment with the final sample of nonprofit 
organizations selected (Phase 2). 


The questionnaire administered to respondents selected for Phase 1 of the survey consisted of a limited number of 
questions that confirmed that the organization still existed and was still nonprofit, and that gathered some indicators as 
to the activities and size of the organization, along with up-to-date contact information. 


The questionnaire administered to respondents selected for Phase 2 of the survey collected detailed financial, human 
resources, policy and structural information about nonprofit and voluntary organizations. Questionnaire content and 
design were developed by the consortium of organizations who conducted this research, under the leadership of the 
Canadian Centre for Philanthropy. Content related to the capacity needs and strengths of organizations was based on a 
nationwide series of focus group consultations and interviews with key stakeholders in the sector. Portions of the 
questionnaire were adapted from a survey developed as part of the Johns Hopkins Comparative Non-Profit Sector 
Project directed by Lester M. Salamon and Helmut K. Anheier (see United Nations, 2003, Handbook on non-profit 
institutions in the system of national accounts [ST/ESA/STAT/SER.F/91]. New York: United Nations). 


The survey instrument for Phase 2 was pretested extensively by Statistics Canada and the Canadian Centre for 
Philanthropy, as well as by members of the research consortium. Testing was conducted through personal interviews, 
focus groups, and telephone interviews. 


Data collection and processing 


Phase 1 entailed a computer-assisted telephone interview (CATI) survey of 20,000 organizations. This phase engaged 
approximately 40 interviewers for two months. Statistics Canada confirmed that some 9,000 of these organizations were 
still in operation and were, in fact, nonprofit. However, a significant number of organizations could not be located at all 
during collection, meaning that their existence could not be confirmed. After collection had ended, a sample of these 
organizations was thoroughly researched in order to better determine how they should be weighted. 


For Phase 2 of the survey, an introductory letter and notes on specific questions pertaining to the human resources and 
revenue questions were mailed to all respondents. Phase 2 was also conducted as a CAT] survey. Organizations contacted 
for participation in the NSNVO were asked to identify the person in the organization who would be most likely to have the 
information required to complete the questionnaire. Those agreeing to participate were surveyed using CAT]. The interview 
took approximately 30 minutes to complete. This phase of the survey engaged some 60 interviewers for three months. 
The response rate was about 77%—a strong one for business surveys, in the experience of Statistics Canada. 


Data quality assurance and weighting 


Various validity and consistency edits were built into the CATI system to allow corrections to be made during the collection 
phase. Edits were also applied again after collection to further ensure data quality. Univariate frequencies were produced 
to identify any unusual values or outliers. Yet, like all surveys, the NSNVO is subject to errors, despite all the precautions 
taken at each stage of the survey to control them. There are two main types of errors: sampling and non-sampling errors. 


Sampling errors 


Sampling errors can occur when inferences drawn from the survey about the population are based on information 
collected from a sample rather than from the entire population. In addition to the sample design and the estimation 
method, the sample size and the variability of each characteristic also determine sampling error. Characteristics that are 
rare or are distributed very unevenly in the population will have greater sampling error than characteristics that are 
observed more frequently or are more homogeneous in the population. 


It is standard practice to indicate the magnitude of the sampling error for estimates from a sample survey. The standard 
error of the estimate is the degree of variation of the estimate, considering that a particular sample was chosen rather 
than another of many possible samples of the same size under the same sample design. The standard error is usually 
expressed relative to the estimate to which it pertains. This measure, expressed as a percentage, is known as the 
coefficient of variation (CV). It is obtained by dividing the standard error of the estimate by the estimate itself. For 
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example, if a sample statistic of .78 has a standard error of 0.03, then the coefficient of variation of the estimate is 
calculated as 


(0.03/0.78) * 100% = 3.8% 
For this report, survey estimates are put into one of three categories: 


e sample estimates with a CV of 33.3% or less, which are presented unqualified 

*« sample estimates with a CV greater than 33.3%, which are flagged with the symbol ©, meaning ‘use with caution’ 

e¢ sample estimates constructed from fewer than seven observations, which are flagged with the symbol x, signifying 
that a data point has been suppressed to protect respondents’ confidentiality. 


A range with a known probability of containing the true value can be defined using the CV and the estimate. For example, 
with a 95% probability, the range around the sample estimate is found by adding and subtracting 1.96 multiplied by the 
sample estimate and by its CV.? 


In this case, the true value is in the range between 72.2% (78% — 5.8%) and 83.8% (78% + 5.8%), 19 times out of 20. 
A lower CV is preferable: it indicates a statistically more precise estimate. 


Non-sampling errors 


Errors that are not related to sampling may occur at almost every step of a survey. For example, interviewers may 
misunderstand instructions, respondents may make errors in answering questions, responses may be entered incorrectly 
on the questionnaire, and errors may occur in the processing and tabulation of the data. 


Over a large number of observations, errors occurring randomly will have little effect on survey estimates. Errors occurring 
systematically, however, will contribute to biased estimates. Considerable effort has been made to reduce non-sampling 
errors by implementing quality assurance measures at each step of data collection and processing. These measures 
include the use of skilled interviewers with extensive training on survey procedures and the questionnaire; evaluation of 
possible flaws in the survey design or instructions; implementation of procedures to minimize data response or coding 
errors; and performance of quality checks to verify data editing and coding. A major source of non-sampling error is the 
effect of non-response on the survey results. The extent of non-response varies from partial non-response (failure to 
answer just one or some questions) to total non-response. Total non-response occurs when the interviewer is unable to 
contact the respondent, no member of the organization is able to provide the information, or the respondent refuses to 
participate in the survey. 


The weighting process is designed to account for total non-response. Each organization in the sample was assigned a 
weight to reflect the number of organizations it represented in the population. After collection, organizations were classified 
as respondents, non-respondents or otherwise—most notably out of scope.? The process had to account for the fact that 
the non-respondent organizations might have been in or out of the scope of the survey, depending on the answer given 
to the first question. By way of adjustment, the weights of respondents and of organizations classified otherwise were 
increased. Weights were specific to each stratum, i.e., the combination of province, ICNPO and revenue category prior 
to Phase 2 collection. 


For example, if there are 400 units of medium size in a particular province and classification category of the ICNPO, and 
if 50 are chosen for the sample, the weight of each sample unit is (400/50) = 8. 


imputation procedures 


The purpose of imputation is to assign values to missing answers of records with partial non-response. If however, a 
particular answer were deemed to be invalid and needed replacement, a replacement value could be obtained using 
imputation. Imputation achieves two objectives: users of the microdata file need not filter records, depending on the 
variables to be tabulated; and the weight of a record is unchanged, regardless of the variable(s) under study. 


2. The calculation is 1.96 x 78% x 3.8% = 5.8%. 
3. Organizations were considered to be outside the scope of this survey if they were not found to be a nonprofit organization (i.e., they were for- 
profit organizations or government bodies). 
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Two approaches to imputation were used. Wherever possible, values of missing answers were deduced or derived from 
answers that had been provided. The advantage of this approach is that changes are consistently made according to a 
set of prescribed rules. However, for the NSNVO, most missing values were imputed using the approach of donor 
imputation, whereby missing answers of a partial non-respondent—the receiver—are replaced with the answers of a 
randomly chosen respondent who has supplied answers—the donor. The choice of donor for a receiver was random 
from among a set of potential donors, all of which shared some degree of commonality with the partial non-respondent. 
Typically, the receiver and the set of donors might have a similar magnitude of total revenue and were of the same 
ICNPO. 


Estimation procedures 


Estimates were generated using SAS software and produced in tables of results in Microsoft Excel. In order to verify the 
quality of the estimates, measures of quality were generated using the Statistics Canada Generalized Estimation System 
(GES). GES is a SAS-based application for producing estimates and quality indicators by domain (e.g., by ICNPO or by 
the six ranges for amount of revenue) for random stratified sample design. Using GES, CVs were generated for quantitative 
point estimates. Similarly, standard errors were provided for estimates of proportions and ratios. Letter grades based on 
the measures of quality were assigned to each estimate. A further check on the quality of the estimates ensured that at 
least seven answers contributed to every estimate. 


For further information on the data quality of the NSNVO, please contact 
Client Services 

Small Business and Special Surveys Division 

10th Floor, Section C-7 

Jean Talon Building 

Tunney’s Pasture 

Ottawa, ON 

K1A OT6 

sbss-info @ statcan.ca 

1-877-679-2746 


Satellite Account of Nonprofit Institutions and Volunteering 


It is a frequent practice at Statistics Canada to conduct comparative analysis of complementary information originating 
from alternate data sources. Such analysis is one of the many measures undertaken as additional assurance that high 
standards of data quality are upheld. 


The Satellite Account of Nonprofit Institutions and Volunteering is a complementary Statistics Canada project. It was 
designed to measure the contribution of the nonprofit sector to the Canadian economy, putting it on an equal footing with 
other sectors in official economic statistics. Estimates in the satellite account are built from a wide range of data sources, 
including administrative files (tax records), Statistics Canada surveys and public accounts information. They are compiled 
according to international standards within the Canadian System of National Accounts. 


Prior to the release of the survey estimates, extensive reconciliation analysis was undertaken to ensure that financial 
information collected on the NSNVO was consistent with estimates compiled in the Satellite Account of Nonprofit Institutions 
and Volunteering. From the point of view of the NSNVO, this analysis was important in assessing the validity of entities 
included in the survey sample, and helped ensure that the universe covered by the NSNVO was in conformity with 
international concepts. 


From the point of view of the satellite account, the reconciliation analysis enabled coverage to be supplemented for 
certain types of organizations not well represented in the data sources used to compile the estimates. Since organizations 
not covered were generally small, the impact in terms of financial weight was not substantial. Coverage adjustments 
were concentrated in ICNPO groups for sports and recreation, business and professional associations, and social services. 


Satellite account and NSNVO estimates could not be reconciled entirely, and differences remain between the two datasets. 
These differences are due to a range of factors, including different reference periods, conceptual and methodological 
differences, and varying classification procedures. Universe and coverage differences also remain in selected areas. The 
reconciliation analysis shows, however, that the broad messages on the size and scope of the nonprofit sector in economic 
terms reported by the two programs are largely consistent. 
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Appendix C 


Table 5.1 
Revenues of nonprofit organizations, Atlantic Canada, 2003 


Revenues 


Earned income 


from non- 
Number of Government governmental Gifts and Other 


Primary activity area organizations revenues sources donations income 


$ thousands 


Arts and culture 1,066 54,155 50,732 21,613 6,124 
Sports and recreation PMP 30,427 160,951 UST 10,401 
Education and research (including Universities and colleges) 678 287,371 203,766 34,858 11,618 
Health (including Hospitals) 445€ 1,513,147 136,256 91,509 8,353 
Social services 1,599 233,412 56,221 2ATa ee 8,042 
Environment 451 45,563 31,593 6,033 1,446 
Development and housing 640 279,308 722,016 6,115 10,637 
Law, advocacy and politics 242 17,475 10,065 6,802 529 
Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 976 14,330 5999305 93,101 6,037 
International 30 20,483 2,598 23,359 4,741 
Religion 3,421 3,354 76,731 274,302 36,113 
Business and professional associations and unions 678 33,726 360,040 15,180 13,743 
Organizations not classified elsewhere 379 38,162 26,935 6,474 LAE 
All organizations 12,882 2,570,913 2,437,831 622,331 119,010 
Annual revenues 

Less than $30,000 5,884 8,789 21,456 22,888 3,022 
$30,000 to $99,999 2,746 26,762 54,820 68,200 9,952 
$100,000 to $249,999 2,188 83,889 108,541 126,619 21,671 
$250,000 to $499,999 943 108,654 126,287 77,289 11,036 
$500,000 to $999,999 499 142,572 127,500 52,995 22,843 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 562 577,597 505,886 162,277 39,655 
$10,000,000 or more 60 1,622,650 1,493,340 112,063 10,832 
All organizations 12,882 2,570,913 2,437,831 622,331 119,010 
Number of paid staff 

None 6,164 41,058 618,281 73,433 14,802 
1to4 4,329 138,081 227,495 196,988 35,458 
5 to 9 tao? WS Th 230,447 96,585 15,528 
10 to 24 683 159,223 175,920 91,794 15,109 
25 to 99 383 270,398 313,784 54,211 28,344 
100 or more 170 1,848,776 871,903 109,320 9,770 
All organizations 12,882 2,570,913 2,437,831 622,331 119,010 
Number of volunteers } 

None 46 424 1,256 38 0 
1to9 2,125 109,557 114,563 32,208 27,390 
10 to 24 4,425 660,222 1,408,802 85,120 19,588 
25 to 99 4,584 409,955 457,856 164,121 39,018 
100 to 199 964 179,862 155,557 141,790 6,599 
200 or more 738 1,210,894 299,796 199,055 26,416 


All organizations 12,882 2,570,913 2,437,831 622,331 119,010 


Note: In 2003, the total population of the Atlantic provinces (Newfoundland and Labrador, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) was 2,345,000. 
With 12,882 nonprofit and voluntary organizations serving the region, there were 549 organizations, on average, per 100,000 population. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Table 5.2 
Human resources of nonprofit organizations, Atlantic Canada, 2003 


Human resources 


Employees 

Primary activity area Full-time Part-time Volunteers 
number 

Arts and culture 2,162 1,191 73,024 
Sports and recreation 4,525 PTpal 154,411 
Education and research (including Universities and colleges) 7,586 6,415 61,089 
Health (including Hospitals) 27,880 15,019 89,138 
Social services 7,032 4,043 81,155 
Environment 1,138 171 125,571 
Development and housing 5,420 1,514 16,167 
Law, advocacy and politics x xe 49,070 
Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion aessey 815 75,236 
International X Xx 5,200 
Religion 4,540 2,899 240,546 
Business and professional associations and unions 5,239 1,359 40,930 
Organizations not classified elsewhere Xx x 14,9775 
All organizations 68,995 36,738 1,026,515 
Annual revenues 
Less than $30,000 2,249 849 163,716 
$30,000 to $99,999 3,081 2,477 203,102 
$100,000 to $249,999 6,050 2,688 173)355 
$250,000 to $499,999 8,345 3,824 167,259 
$500,000 to $999,999 alae: 3,996 141,849 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 18,601 9,725 118,767 
$10,000,000 or more 22,956 13,178 58,468 
All organizations 68,995 36,738 1,026,515 
Number of paid staff 
None ae As 240,316 
1 to 4 6,160 2,940 339,093 
5 to 9 4,876 2,427 156,178 
10 to 24 feos 3,342 153,806 
25 to 99 10,439 6,816 48,72) 
100 or more 40,388 21,614 88,402 
All organizations 68,995 36,738 1,026,515 
Number of volunteers 
None Xx X ae 
1to9 X X WH22 
10 to 24 14,592 6,609 70,450 
25 to 99 17,618 8,827 Pa2#212 
100 to 199 7,474 3,749 122,924 
200 or more 22,324 13,937 607,656 


All organizations 68,995 36,738 1,026,515 
Note: In 2003, 1,026,515 volunteers in the Atlantic provinces (Newfoundland and Labrador, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) contributed 


126,955,900 volunteer hours. Nonprofit and volunteer organizations employed 105,733 people, who worked 165,013,213 employee hours. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Table 5.3 


Revenues of nonprofit organizations, Quebec, 2003 


Primary activity area 


Arts and culture 

Sports and recreation 

Education and research (including Universities and colleges) 
Health (including Hospitals) 

Social services 

Environment 

Development and housing 

Law, advocacy and politics 

Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 
International 

Religion 

Business and professional associations and unions 
Organizations not classified elsewhere 

All organizations 


Annual revenues 

Less than $30,000 
$30,000 to $99,999 
$100,000 to $249,999 
$250,000 to $499,999 
$500,000 to $999,999 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 
$10,000,000 or more 

All organizations 


Number of paid staff 
None 

1 to 4 

5 to 9 

10 to 24 

25 to 99 

100 or more 

All organizations 


Number of volunteers 
None 

1 to 9 

10 to 24 

25 to 99 

100 to 199 

200 or more 

All organizations 


Number of 
organizations 


Fo a) 
11,923 
1,656 
2,000 
6,749 
179 
3,793 
944 
4,316 
245 
9,253 
3,099 
1,198 
46,326 


20,817 
9,478 
L197 
2,989 
2,243 
2,687 

316 

46,326 


24,996 
10,898 
3,877 
3,835 
2,158 
563 
46,326 


455 
14,575 
15,354 
12,182 

2,347 
1,413 
46,326 


Government 
revenues 


351,046 
283,403 
3,560,919 
5,530,190 
1,806,831 
59,006 
719,428 
136,981 
1,f25;292 
69,128§ 
70,448 
470,638 
186,547 
14,969,816 


23,999 
164,836 
419,927 
455,535 
793,371 

2,909,540 
10,602,607 
14,969,816 


150,260 
2,059,514 
552,182 
1,208,870 
2,678,482 
8,320,509 
14,969,816 


29 
1,639,587 
9,638,195 
4,230,926 
2,113,999 
1,347,080 

14,969,816 


Revenues 


Earned income 


from non- 


governmental 


SOUICES 


$ thousands 


336,624 
743,356 
1,117,204 
451,426 
373,899 
107,158 
386,643 
62,397 
321,672 
6oyrt2* 
733,805 
1,843,683 
402,356 
6,945,335 


104,031 
223,584 
504,359 
377,033 
546,718 
2,793,860 
2,395,751 
6,945,335 


731,351 
851,566 
603,663 
752,570 
1,642,038 
2,364,148 
6,945,335 


21,038 
1,669,432 
2,066,220 
1,647,943 

600,392 
940,311 
6,945,335 


Gifts and 
donations 


85,162 
141,974 
436,643 
153,192 
230,586 

12,509 

61,920 

11,821 
395,650 

62252" 
374,968 

48,743 

12,497 

2,027,917 


39,450 
119,789 
19127 
146,376 
194,351 
685,346 
651,478 

2,027,917 


226,056 
276,354 
229,130 
344,218 
392,310 
599,850 
2,027,917 


1,144 
255,081 
365,065 
732,258 
215,696 
458,172 

2,027,917 


Other 
income 


34,289 
81,445 
246,424 
175,859 
53,698 
5,935 
23,1075 
3,835& 
56,390 
3,677 
119,016 
278,210 
27,0685 
1,108,953 


16,508 
41,135 
68,988 
43,088 
63,661 
495,175 
380,399 
1,108,953 


289,815 
122,016 
59,406 
128,995 
247,284 
261,438 
1,108,953 


8 

120,289 
441,764 
279,263 
159,756 
107,872 
1,108,953 


Note: In 2003, the total population of Quebec was 7,509,900. With 46,326 nonprofit and voluntary organizations serving the region, there were 617 organizations, 


on average, per 100,000 population. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Table 5.4 


Human resources of nonprofit organizations, Quebec, 2003 


Primary activity area 


Arts and culture 

Sports and recreation 

Education and research (including Universities and colleges) 
Health (including Hospitals) 

Social services 

Environment 

Development and housing 

Law, advocacy and politics 

Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 
International 

Religion 

Business and professional associations and unions 
Organizations not classified elsewhere 

All organizations 


Annual revenues 

Less than $30,000 
$30,000 to $99,999 
$100,000 to $249,999 
$250,000 to $499,999 
$500,000 to $999,999 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 
$10,000,000 or more 

All organizations 


Number of paid staff 
None 

1 to 4 

5 to 9 

10 to 24 

25 to 99 

100 or more 

All organizations 


Number of volunteers 
None 

1 to 9 

10 to 24 

25 to 99 

100 to 199 

200 or more 

All organizations 


Full-time 


10,925 
20,582 
39,097 
79,369 
47,462 
4,538 
14,709 
2,214 
2,418 
915® 

390 
13,556 
8,540 
294,237 


3,350 
8,980 
17,488 
16,948 
26,982 
67,180 
113,311 
294,237 


15,486 
15,024 
33,438 
50,618 
139,670 
294,237 


X 

49,931 
TU9TS 
65,963 
x 

36,826 
294,237 


Employees 


Human resources 


Part-time 


number 


13,584 
15,962 
53,640 
62,539 
33,926 
628 
4,008 
1,997 
3,523 
88° 
13,195 
6,934 
9,323 
215,348 


2,003& 
8,092 
16,600 
17,578 
23,336 
50,978 
96,761 
215,348 


7,983 
9,443 
22,216 
48,942 
126,764 
215,348 


X 

33,785 
55,777 
63,080 
X 
31,620 
215,348 


Volunteers 


103,199 
687,851 
56,188 
185,252 
2151 0/507" 
26,829 
88,617 
40,775 
255,844 
19,335 
304,076 
90,093 
24,243 
4,392,838 


465,522 
277 82K 
2,753,000® 
160,015 
109,045 
352,012 
275,323 
4,392,838 


792,071 
402,547 
2,570,969® 
261,157 
299,882 
66,212 
4,392,838 


88,482 
241,880 
561,935 
283,250 

3,217,290 
4,392,838 


Note: In 2003, 4,392,8385 volunteers in Quebec contributed 555,223,615® volunteer hours. Nonprofit and volunteer organizations employed 469,584 people, who 


worked 675, 722,243 employee hours. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Table 5.5 


Revenues of nonprofit organizations, Ontario, 2003 


Primary activity area 


Arts and culture 

Sports and recreation 

Education and research (including Universities and colleges) 
Health (including Hospitals) 

Social services 

Environment 

Development and housing 

Law, advocacy and politics 

Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 
International 

Religion 

Business and professional associations and unions 
Organizations not classified elsewhere 

All organizations 


Annual revenues 

Less than $30,000 
$30,000 to $99,999 
$100,000 to $249,999 
$250,000 to $499,999 
$500,000 to $999,999 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 
$10,000,000 or more 

All organizations 


Number of paid staff 
None 

1to4 

5 to 9 

10 to 24 

25 to 99 

100 or more 

All organizations 


Number of volunteers 
None 

1to9 

10 to 24 

25 to 99 

100 to 199 

200 or more 

All organizations 


Number of 
organizations 


3,458 
7,454 
2,900 
1,385 
5,168 
936 
4,223 
1,023 
5,416 
410 
10,437 
ZA0F 
753 
45,360 


15,602 
9,657 
7,337 
4,871 
3,248 
3,983 

661 

45,360 


24,006 
12,246 
3,373 
2,137 
1,622 
1,377 
45,360 


690 
9,301 
10,939 
16,765 
4,381 
3,283 
45,360 


Government 
revenues 


272,523 
186,640 
1,993,415 
12,717,763 
3,857,672 
106,512® 
734,934 
333,504 
212,935 
394,174 
330,571 
206,893 
212,470 
21,560,006 


15,664 
38,141 
162,811 
278,332 
683,025 
4,444,739 
15,937,294 
21,560,006 


244,452 
538,606 
368,215 
1,677,446 
2,480,146 
16,251,142& 
21,560,006 


33,658 
495,507 
2,204,014 
3,113,834 
3,070,024 
12,642,969 
21,560,006 


Revenues 


Earned income 


from non- 
governmental 
sources 


$ thousands 


714,765 
1,389,501 
3,584,508 
2,008,410 
1,212,843 


147,048 


812,786 
376,164 
946,657 

49,715 


489,511§ 


4,627,460 
910,221 
17,269,588 


80,285 
266,645 
501,785 
825,297 

1,034,704 
4,531,464 
10,029,408 
17,269,588 


1,359,151 
1,425,576 
910,918 
1,978,522 
1,970,183 
9,625,239 
17,269,588 


134,902 
1,377,606 
2,649,866 
5,270,055 


1,809,833 


6,027,327 
17,269,588 


Gifts and 
donations 


255,804 
922,351 
575,967& 
851,289 
470,377 
55,150 
27,4365 
72,388 
1,451,772 
281,888 
2,045,671 
158,202 
25,724€ 
7,194,019 


93,679 
210,161 
465,308 
522/190 
414,604 

2,124,940 
3,403,137 
7,194,019 


652,782 

950,312 

990,359 
1,763,771 
1,305,104 
1,971,690& 
7,194,019 


16,794 
393,273 
602,852 

1,333,310 
982,224 

3,865,566 

7,194,019 


Other 
income 


74,621 
38,015 
324,780 
398,841 
114,441 
5,771 
197,994 
12,530 
139,979 
73,834 
72,612 
227, 858° 
14,617 
1,695,893 


8,750 
43,616 
31,199 
53,041 
65,934 

650,495 
842,858 
1,695,893 


167,818 
394,868 
51,465 
79,210 
202,025 
800,508 
1,695,893 


375 
165,936 
250,002 
334,411 
284,121 
661,049 

1,695,893 


Note: In 2003, the total population of Ontario was 12,293,700. With 45,360 nonprofit and voluntary organizations serving the region, there were 369 organizations, on 


average, per 100,000 population. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Table 5.6 
Human resources of nonprofit organizations, Ontario, 2003 


Human resources 


Employees 

Primary activity area Full-time Part-time Volunteers 
number 

Arts and culture 16,7115 7408 256,217 
Sports and recreation 18,085 25,129 2,989,267 
Education and research (including Universities and colleges) 49,934 64,963 1,126,455 
Health (including Hospitals) 148,759 170,228 527,148 
Social services aks 54,399 528,504 
Environment 2,073 1,276 98,377 
Development and housing 138,9415 5,884 84,983 
Law, advocacy and politics 3,915 DON 131,707 
Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 7,499 3,837 477,030 
International 2,191 AT. 63,591 
Religion 33,4065 11,0675 704,979 
Business and professional associations and unions 25,688 78,173 748,597 
Organizations not classified elsewhere 12,300 1,750® 25,895 
All organizations 530,615§ 428,063 7,762,748 
Annual revenues 
Less than $30,000 4,036 2,421 740,926 
$30,000 to $99,999 132,648 5607 425,818 
$100,000 to $249,999 12,410 13,848 637,356 
$250,000 to $499,999 13,660 7,967 1,198,372 
$500,000 to $999,999 24,729 13,668 564,2195 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 128,154 88,326 1,288,922 
$10,000,000 or more 214,977E 296,196 2,907,136 
All organizations 530,615 428,063 7,762,748 
Number of paid staff 
None ave as 934,705 
1to4 16,573 9,747 1,448,476 
5 to 9 13,046 8,900 145 Sts* 
10 to 24 27,800 12,289 2,972,767 
25 to 99 44 896 30,080 505,077 
100 or more 428,301 367,046 750,210 
All organizations 530,615 428,063 7,762,748 
Number of volunteers 
None 527 3305 uy 
1to9 141,006 6,997 53,401 
10 to 24 59,943 30,228 177,618 
25 to 99 71,701 131,7615 810,600 
100 to 199 66,9495 38,4815 568,874 
200 or more 190,489 220,845 6,152,256 
All organizations 530,615 428,063 7,762,748 


Note: In 2003, 7,762,748 volunteers in Ontario contributed 790,525,010 volunteer hours. Nonprofit and volunteer organizations employed 958,6785 people, who 
worked 1,395, 740,3435 employee hours. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Table 5.7 


Revenues of nonprofit organizations, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and the territories, 2003 


Primary activity area 


Arts and culture 

Sports and recreation 

Education and research (including Universities and colleges) 
Health (including Hospitals) 

Social services 

Environment 

Development and housing 

Law, advocacy and politics 

Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 
International 

Religion 

Business and professional associations and unions 
Organizations not classified elsewhere 

All organizations 


Annual revenues 

Less than $30,000 
$30,000 to $99,999 
$100,000 to $249,999 
$250,000 to $499,999 
$500,000 to $999,999 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 
$10,000,000 or more 

All organizations 


Number of paid staff 
None 

1to4 

5 to 9 

10 to 24 

25 to 99 

100 or more 

All organizations 


Number of volunteers 
None 

1 to 9 

10 to 24 

25 to 99 

100 to 199 

200 or more 

All organizations 


Number of 
organizations 


1,646 
3,585 
880 
808 
1,905 
370 
824 
352 
1,490 
44 
3,995 
904 
230 
17,034 


7,499 
3,670 
2,990 
1,461 
790 
901 
163 
17,034 


8,443 
5,027 
1,478 
1,127 
702 
200 
17,034 


41 
2,/01 
9,093 
6,487 
1,624 
1,088 

17,034 


y of Nonprofit and \ 


Government 
revenues 


121,334 
86,067 
1,173,890 
3,911,536 
540,139 
34,075 
219,398 
125,344€ 
284,810 
12,354 
14,721 
17,460 
35,158 
6,576,286 


6,268 
25,840 
102,225 
172,765 
179,874 
1,111,434 
4,977,881 
6,576,286 


65,557 
135,146 
228,362 
1,078,696 

588,176 
4,480,348 
6,576,286 


3,437 
359,266 
1,330,331 
1,059,089 
884,367 
2,939,7975 
6,576,286 


Revenues 


Earned income 
from non- 
governmental 
sources 


$ thousands 


220,522 
544,641 
268,436 
1,705,338 
156,025 
20,295 
252,685 
31,843 
158,681 
7,884 
106,019 
938,302 
90,238 

- 4,460,911 


29,147 
82,294 
144,047 
175,831 
253,133 
797,938 
2,978,521 
4,460,911 


155,440 
299,865 
417,598 
282,591 
1,075,239 
2,230,178 
4,460,911 


1,794 
769,274 
1,420,952 
729,048 
323,268 
1,216,574 
4,460,911 


ry Organizations: 


Gifts and 
donations 


46,863 
44,786 
86,6935 
93,4925 
101,916 
57,907 
16,583 
6,482 
256,959 
11,560 
469,357 
4,734 
32,503 
1,229,835 


31,411 
100,416 
124,964 
123,021 

87,493 
450,526 
312,005 

1,229,835 


124,365 
305,704 
133,223 
267,626 
210,638 
188,278 
1,229,835 


1,426 
59,783 
227,674 
357,727 
166,678 
366,547 
1,229,835 


Other 
income 


11,926 
21,302 
14,9935 
24,6095 
21,807 
46,497 
17,833 
3,789 
17,016 
1,750 
36,252 
8,889 
8,510 
235,171 


4,767 
10,610 
24,465 
37,637 
36,906& 
66,095 
54,691 

235,171 


43,204 
96,832 
14,462 
17,869 
39,489 
63,315 
235,171 


0 
13,826 
28,912 
85,023 
24,682 
82,728 

235,171 


Note: In 2008, the total population of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and the territories was 2,263,900. With 17,034 nonprofit and voluntary organizations serving the region, 
there were 752 organizations, on average, per 100,000 population. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Table 5.8 


Human resources of nonprofit organizations, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and the territories, 2003 


Primary activity area 


Arts and culture 

Sports and recreation 

Education and research (including Universities and colleges) 
Health (including Hospitals) 

Social services 

Environment 

Development and housing 

Law, advocacy and politics 

Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 
International 

Religion 

Business and professional associations and unions 
Organizations not classified elsewhere 

All organizations 


Annual revenues 

Less than $30,000 
$30,000 to $99,999 
$100,000 to $249,999 
$250,000 to $499,999 
$500,000 to $999,999 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 
$10,000,000 or more 

All organizations 


Number of paid staff 
None 

1to4 

5 to 9 

10 to 24 

25 to 99 

100 or more 

All organizations 


Number of volunteers 
None 

1to9 

10 to 24 

25 to 99 

100 to 199 

200 or more 

All organizations 


Full-time 


4,690 
8,249 
10,080 
45,9495 
15,898 
1,495 
2,042 
870 
2,831 
260 
Kicet 
6,011 
2,829 
108,051 


3,972 
2,820 
4,712 
7,734 
7,669 
33,146 
47,999 
108,051 


6,003 
5,617 
9,704 
17,964 
68,763 
108,051 


2,249 
6,108 
21,274 
29,272 
14,480 
34,668& 
108,051 


Human resources 


Part-time 


number 


2,213 
6,590 
6,240 
25750° 
11,479 
467 
1,819 
538 
1,113 
46& 
4,148 
4,667 
1,495 
66,571 


1,541 
3,247 
5,402 
9,292 
4,437 
17,545 
29,107 
66,571 


3,560 
4,321 
6,257 
12,903 
39,530 
66,571 


31 
3,937 
14,325 
15,351 
8,371 
24,5575 
66,571 


Volunteers 


194,921 
729,688 
94,201 
90,427 
175,041 
158,253 
25,069 
89,684 
98,707 
21,834 
283,186 
39,325 
12,122 
2,012,958 


321,416 
291,698 
313,107 
301,287 
106,005 
265,991 
453,453 
2,012,958 


438,542 
658,099 
206,528 
100,832 
527,632 
81,325 
2,012,958 


16,201 
82,225 
305,559 
206,285 
1,402,688 
2,012,958 


Note: In 2003, 2,012,958 volunteers in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and the territories contributed 300,651,590 volunteer hours. Nonprofit and volunteer organizations 


employed 174,622 people, who worked 267,237,546 employee hours. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Table 5.9 


Revenues of nonprofit organizations, Alberta, 2003 


Primary activity area 


Arts and culture 

Sports and recreation 

Education and research (including Universities and colleges) 
Health (including Hospitals) 

Social services 

Environment 

Development and housing 

Law, advocacy and politics 

Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 
International 

Religion 

Business and professional associations and unions 
Organizations not classified elsewhere 

All organizations 


Annual revenues 

Less than $30,000 
$30,000 to $99,999 
$100,000 to $249,999 
$250,000 to $499,999 
$500,000 to $999,999 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 
$10,000,000 or more 

All organizations 


Number of paid staff 
None 

1to4 

5 to 9 

10 to 24 

25 to 99 

100 or more 

All organizations 


Number of volunteers 
None 

1 to 9 

10 to 24 

25 to 99 

100 to 199 

200 or more 

All organizations 


Number of 
organizations 


2,488 
4,644 
8,433 
2,042 
X 
19,356 


Government 
revenues 


90,476 
86,799 
1,162,434 
407,702 
397,841 
26,527 
798,185 
26,337 
68,146 
12,470 
9,625 
24,478 
32,952 
3,139,973 


9,137 
30,182 
44,807 
95,759 

154,977 
1,210,868 
1,594,247 
3,139,973 


339,482& 
88,885 
97,298 

232,074 

438,553 

1,943,681 
3,139,973 


X 

825,427 
485,138 

992,063 

othe? 

x 

3,139,973 


Revenues 


Earned income 


from non- 


governmental 


Sources 


$ thousands 


253,245 
774,452 
863,535 
221,181 
257,287 
70,708 
869,521 
26,648 
360,796 
5,834 
96,057 
968,479 
37,761 
4,765,503 


43,436 
132,935 
191,958 
263,029 
303,140 

1,230,014 
2,600,991 
4,765,503 


366,649 
367,493 
282,625 
663,298 
1,364,194 
1,721,243 
4,765,503 


X 

910,295 
883,807 
1,078,935 
676,052 

X 
4,765,503 


Gifts and 
donations 


135,418 
68,641 
145,020 
82,140 
253,258 
8,933 


5,848& 


15,363 
231,863 
43,630 
556,749 
17,770 
2,128 
1,566,763 


20,664 
91,417 
237,418 
130,992 
215,260 
555,684 
315,329 
1,566,763 


143,579 
516,609 
145,210 
262,135 
229,259 
269,972 
1,566,763 


xX 

68,659 
117,466 
982,537 
308,848 

X 
1,566,763 


Other 
income 


174,283 


3,195 
10,281 
13,922 
10,554 
16,3755 
97,827 
22,128 

174,283 


15,153 
38,830 
22,503" 
15,096 
60,749 
21,922 
174,283 


X 

3,099 
19,577 
77,043 
17,310 
X 
174,283 


Note: In 2003, the total population of Alberta was 3,172,100. With 19,356 nonprofit and voluntary organizations serving the region, there were 610 organizations, on 


average, per 100,000 population. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Table 5.10 
Human resources of nonprofit organizations, Alberta, 2003 


Human resources 


Employees 

Primary activity area Full-time Part-time Volunteers 
number 

Arts and culture 2,424 2,858 166,503 
Sports and recreation 9,380 10,390 532,075 
Education and research (including Universities and colleges) 18,927 15,069 122,012 
Health (including Hospitals) 38,744§ 29,2825 96,163 
Social services 14,752 10,154 199,030 
Environment 5/72 164 41,922 
Development and housing 2,432 1,259 14,139 
Law, advocacy and politics X X 26,026 
Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 1,950 1,495 653,901 
International Xx Xx 11,453 
Religion 6,330 2,999 292,338 
Business and professional associations and unions 2,598 1,225 42,864 
Organizations not classified elsewhere % X 289,644 
All organizations 100,166 75,617 2,488,070 
Annual revenues 
Less than $30,000 1,455 1,698 265,067 
$30,000 to $99,999 3,312 1,942 590,3005 
$100,000 to $249,999 4,510 2,/60 754,159 
$250,000 to $499,999 5,154 3,624 224,913 
$500,000 to $999,999 7,573 5,780 151,995 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 57,160® 38,565® 413,935 
$10,000,000 or more 20,943 21,247 87,701 
All organizations 100,166 75,617 2,488,070 
Number of paid staff 
None ie ie 1,099,209 
1to4 6,860 3,696 569,589 
5 to 9 4,412 2,907 171,869 
10 to 24 9,987 5278 378,977 
25 to 99 16,115 8,626 167,878 
100 or more 62,793 55,116 100,549 
All organizations 100,166 75,617 2,488,070 
Number of volunteers 
None X Xx 154 
1 to 9 x x 14,324 
10 to 24 9,215 10,345 (kckay7| 
25 to 99 23,279 19,723 399,754 
100 to 199 10,166 7,085 265,914 
200 or more 53,9085 36,934€ 1,734,557 
All organizations 100,166 75,617 2,488,070 


Note: In 2003, 2,488,070 volunteers in Alberta contributed 448, 728,209 volunteer hours. Nonprofit and volunteer organizations employed 175,784 people, who worked 
263,785, 106 employee hours. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Table 5.11 
Revenues of nonprofit organizations, British Columbia, 2003 


Revenues 


Earned income 


from non- 
Number of Government governmental Gifts and Other 


Primary activity area Organizations revenues sources donations income 


$ thousands 


Arts and culture 2,075 68,724 140,137 SETS 9,195 

Sports and recreation 3,437 36,893 363,925 26,711 11,499 

Education and research (including Universities and colleges) 1,467 1,759,661 618,655 180,894 311,150 

Health (including Hospitals) 892 2,421,261 493 834 182,087§ 20,9605 
Social services 1,880 558,573 Zilia 86,879 82,297 

Environment 766 29,841 125,626 122,1605 peayell 

Development and housing 1,852 WAS 256,944 15,891 14,886 

Law, advocacy and politics 640 21,304 67,608 13,489 - 10,4475 
Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 1,654 137,671 467,802 240,347 26,8815 
International 223 12,902 28,028 64,926 339 

Religion 3,886 103,060€ 154,616 621,591 47,468 

Business and professional associations and unions 975 18,660 456,891 5,845 RQT a, 

Organizations not classified elsewhere 524 745 30,029 5,386 4,3325 
All organizations 20,270 5,343,265 - 3,415,218 1,617,479 549,259 

Annual revenues 

Less than $30,000 8,907 8,309 39,022 28,827 3,922 

$30,000 to $99,999 4,408 32,528 121,673 81,679 9.111 

$100,000 to $249,999 3,241 63,313 299,035 153,932 8,101 

$250,000 to $499,999 1,750 157,399 224,402 195,678 36,415 

$500,000 to $999,999 740 120,535 229,351 116,255 38,402 

$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 1,073 1,057,733 1,088,782 641,337 122,239 

$10,000,000 or more 150 3,903,448 1,412,954 399,771 331,068 

All organizations 20,270 5,343,265 3,415,218 1,617,479 549,259 

Number of paid staff 

None 12,191 126,909 681,447 181,425 30,704E 
1 to 4 4,776 106,266 355,839 320,249 38,221 

5 to 9 1,403 105,688 246,896 234,652 20,662 

10 to 24 920 223,/02 451,453 179,558 22,101 

25 to 99 719 749,269 892,396 408,269 73,443 

100 or more 261 4,031,432 787,188 293,327 364,128 

All organizations 20,270 5,343,265 3,415,218 1,617,479 549,259 

Number of volunteers 

None X X Xx x X 
1to9 3,621 282,669 831,661 212,816 35,363 

10 to 24 6,190 1,786,690 766,626 if2230n 303,555 

25 to 99 7,549 789,782 917,682 551,198 73,640 

100 to 199 1,798 255,456 448,958 230,019 103,911 

200 or more X Xx X X X 


All organizations 20,270 5,343,265 3,415,218 1,617,479 549,259 
Note: /In 2003, the total population of British Columbia was 4, 168, 100. With 20,270 nonprofit and voluntary organizations serving the region, there were 


486 organizations, on average, per 100,000 population. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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Table 5.12 


Human resources of nonprofit organizations, British Columbia, 2003 


Primary activity area 


Arts and culture 

Sports and recreation 

Education and research (including Universities and colleges) 
Health (including Hospitals) 

Social services 

Environment 

Development and housing 

Law, advocacy and politics 

Grant-making, fundraising and voluntarism promotion 
International 

Religion 

Business and professional associations and unions 
Organizations not classified elsewhere 

All organizations 


Annual revenues 

Less than $30,000 
$30,000 to $99,999 
$100,000 to $249,999 
$250,000 to $499,999 
$500,000 to $999,999 
$1,000,000 to $9,999,999 
$10,000,000 or more 

All organizations 


Number of paid staff 
No paid staff 

1 to 4 paid staff 

5 to 9 paid staff 

10 to 24 paid staff 

25 to 99 paid staff 
100 or more paid staff 
All organizations 


Number of volunteers 
No volunteers 

1 to 9 volunteers 

10 to 24 volunteers 

25 to 99 volunteers 
100 to 199 volunteers 
200 or more volunteers 
All organizations 


Full-time 


4,124 
4,312 
24,542 
18,723 
13,340 
1,944 
2,771 
659 
1,254 
247 
9,139 
4.212 
283 
85,550 


1,520 
1,913 
3,864 
Vieee 
6,065 
31,208 
33,588 
85,550 


5.724 
5871 
8.230 


26,798 
23,203 

x 
20,469 
85,550 


Human resources 


Employees 


Part-time 


number 


4,214 
4,395 
16,694 
13,710 
13,652 
760 
1,535 
760 
973 
67 
4,446 
563 
422 
61,792 


1,489 
1,239 
4,787 
5,716 
4,875 
20,898 
22,787 
61,792 


3.695 
3.318 
4523 


20,203 
14,519 

X 
14,314 
61,792 


Volunteers 


139,071 
190,673 
71,521 
145,552 
119,780 
283,477 
90,258 
33,731 
83,680 
32,090 
256,349 
26,707 
21,273 
1,494,162 


287,936 
247,382 
438,335 
145,585 
75,185 
192,607 
107,133 
1,494,162 


784,690 
267,480 
134,327 
78,055 
75,921 
153,689 
1,494,162 


22,283 
100,793 
342,778 
226,250 
802,058 

1,494,162 


Note: In 2003, 1,494,162 volunteers in British Columbia contributed 114,336,934 volunteer hours. Nonprofit and volunteer organizations employed 147,342 people, 


who worked 219,604,718 employee hours. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary Organizations. 
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